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Try This Way 


See how your teeth look then 


Here is a new way of teeth cleaning 
—a modern, scientific way. Authorities 
approve it. Leading dentists every- 
where advise it. 


Ask for this ten-day test. Watch the 
results of it. See for yourself what it 
means to your teeth—what it means in 
your home. 


The film problem 


Film has been the great tooth prob- 
lem. A viscous film clings to your teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. Old ways of 
brushing do not effectively combat it. 
So millions of teeth are dimmed and 
ruined by it. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Germs breed in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. Thus 
most tooth troubles are now traced to 
film. 


Combat it daily 


Dental science has now found ways 
to daily combat that film. Careful tests 
have amply proved them. They are 
now embodied, with other most impor- 
tant factors, in a dentifrice called Pep- 
sodent. 





PAT. OF F. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose 
every application brings five desired 
effects. Approved by highest au- 
thorities, and now advised by lead- 
ing dentists everywhere. All drug- 
gists supply the large tubes. 











Millions of people now use this tooth- 
paste, largely by dental advice. A 10- 
Day Tube is now sent free to everyone 
who asks. ; 


Its five effects 


Pepsodent combats the film in two 
effective ways. It highly polishes the 
teeth, so film less easily adheres. 


It stimulates the salivary flow—Na- 
ture’s great tooth-protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that 
cling. It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva, to neutralize the acids which 
cause tooth decay. 


Modern authorities deem these ef- 
fects essential. Every use of Pepso- 
dent brings them all. 


See the results 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. Watch the other good 
effects. 


This test, we believe, will bring to 
your home a new era in teeth cleaning. 
And benefits you never had before. 
Mail coupon now. 





Guaranteed 
Genuine Leather 





Secret Pocket 
Engraved Absolutely FREE 


(City 30c. St. No. 30c. Emblem or Monogram 40c Extra) 
This attractive engraving gives the pocketbook an ex- 
ceptionally rich and handsome appearance. This work 
alone is worth $1.50 of anybody’s money. A wonderful 
Christmas gift, with your friend’s name, address and 
any emblem or monogram you may select. We have 
over 100 differentemblems. ‘Take your choice. 


Send No Money 


Don’t send penny in ! Just send 
address on thee nD tell us wnat you ved on 
the pocketbook. Then when you lly receive it, Sexply pay 
the postman our remarkably low price of 98¢ and postage (plus 
extra charges as if you want . etc. ou 

hot delighted and if you don’t think 

ever made. return it to us r= fe we | refund you s 

. incla tage. e have been selli ese 

Books for over Syeare. You take no risk! Send coupon today! 
(USSSERSRERERSSSERRERe ESE eeeEeeT 


U.S. Leather Goods Co., 395;430 W- Lake strost 


icago, tM, 
Send me your Genuine Leather ‘‘ American Bankroll’’ 1921 modet 
pocketbook. When it acrives I will pay the postman your fal 
price of only 98c and the few cents postage plus extras I have 
checked below. If 1am not more than satisfied I will return the 
pocketbook and you will return my money, Dostage. 


Emblem sonsoccsecorrs etbook, and 
ia to your name. 









Most Americans have been thoughtless gpendese. 
Prosperity has brought lavish waste. evalue @ 
of a dollar” is an unlearned lesson. Children grow 
up ignorant of it. Then comes grief. Out o by L 
only 15 are independent at 60 years. The other , 
must work or rely on charity. 

But the war has wrought a change for many, Pay- 
ing for Liberty Bonds did teach them a lesson. Under 
the spur of patriotism, they fourd a new road to 
happiness. ey found a way save — a pro- 
tection against future want. ” 
Now the Liberties are pc‘d for, they are turnin 
to other good securitics. The Kriebel Plan is idea 
for these ty millions. It meets your ° 


rfection, 
PeAll should know about this new saving and invest- 
ing method. Already it has put thousands on the ro:d 
to financial independence. They have tried many other 
ways to save—ways that have failed. The riebel 
a 




















Ten-Day Tube Free “ 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 362, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


es 


Plan t to save, and provides a ready 
investment for your savings. Henceits great success. 

The incentive of profit spurs you to continue as 97% do. 
It isn’t a short cut to wealth, but a more le way to 
own the better ie of stocks and s. it isa vigor- 
ous enemy of, waste, and an assurance of prosperity and 
peace o le 

Do today what many thousands have done; send for Peter Perkins 
famous book—‘‘Getting Abead.’’ It is a stoping story fact 
f , that describes It’s FREE, 






ounded bes the Kricbel Plan. it 
Cut out this ad and mail to us with 
your name and address in the margin. 


KRIEBEL & CO. 


4 IST'S LaSalle SL. CHICAGO 
L. 183 
A...» Indianapolis Rockford 








Only one tube to a family. 
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American Administration of San Domingo 
A Curious Chapter of Unwritten History 
By Alfred Bishop Mason 


The White House, Washington, D. C. 
His Excellency the President of the Dominican Republic. 
Dear SIR: 

The bearer, Col. George R. Colton, is the gentleman whom I 
would have officially. recommended to you for the administration 
of your custom-houses in case the U. S. Senate had ratified the 
treaty between our countries. 

Yours truly, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


HAT is the substance of a letter which Col. Colton 
[seen to the President of San Domingo one spring 

day in 1905. A treaty had been made between that 
country and ours, under which an American, recommended 
by our President and approved by the Dominican President, 
was to administer the Dominican custom-houses. The treaty 
had been accepted by the island Senate, but was not ratified 
until two years later by ours. In the interval, Roosevelt 
wrote this letter and sent Col. Colton with it to San Do- 
mingo. Twenty-four hours afterwards, Colton was in full 
charge of the custom-houses. All the money collected was 
deposited to his personal credit. He paid all the expenses 
of the administration with his personal cheques. With such 
cheques, too, he paid many other Government bills, in- 
cluding the arrears of salary due the President. Since 
even that functionary had gone unpaid, it may be imagined 
what had happened with the pay of teachers and other 
civil employees, of policemen and of soldiers. 

There was no change in the laws. The same duties were 
levied. But while the whole of the net returns under 
Dominican administration had not sufficed to pay the Gov- 
ernment expenses, under American rule half of the net 
returns more than paid them. Colton sent half the net 
yield each month to New York, where it was used to meet 
Dominican bonds, long in default as to their coupons. With 
the other half he paid not only the current expenses of the 
Government, but its current debts. Within a few months 
he had a surplus. On account of this good work he became 
Governor of Porto Rico under Roosevelt, was continued in 
his good work there by Taft, and was removed under Wil- 
son in order to make a place for a “deserving Democrat,” 
an estimable teacher at a Southern school, who spoke not 
& word of Spanish and knew nothing of the attractive 
Latin-American temperament. 

It had been hoped that when the Dominican custom- 
houses ceased to be loot, the Dominicans would stop fighting 


for the spoils of power. The hope turned out a vain one. 
The Government continued to be a despotism tempered by 
assassination. Petty bosses headed petty parties of bandits 
throughout the interior. There was no safety for life or 
property. Revolution followed revolution. Meanwhile, the 
Government, which had bound itself by treaty not to in- 
crease the country’s debt without our consent, plunged 
head-over-heels into borrowing. There was soon a floating 
debt of $15,000,000, with nothing to show for it. In 1916, 
we seized the country by force of arms, claiming a treaty 
right to do so. We did this, partly to prevent Germany 
from seizing it (in case she won the war) and thus from 
controlling the Atlantic approaches to the Panama Canal, 
and partly for the protection of French, English, and 
American investments. The seizure may have been justi- 
fied by the standards of the day, although at that time we 
were supposed to have a fierce theoretical zeal for the ex- 
ercise of the right of “self-determination” by all nations, 
particularly the smaller ones. 

After the desultory fighting incident to the seizure (a 
few U. S. marines and quite a number of Dominicans were 
killed), the administration of the Dominican Government 
was handed over to the U. S. Navy. An opera-bouffe rule 
followed. All Governments are inefficient because they 
are bound in red tape. In this case, civilian red tape was 
super-swathed with Navy red tape. Admirals issued edicts 
fixing the price of rice, and nice, dull boys in marine-captain 
uniforms played the autocrat in remote towns. Not infre- 
quently the temporary despots were drunk. Tax laws were 
changed overnight. One edict repealed the tariff on matches 
and incidentally closed the match factory, which is one of 
the pitifully few manufacturing industries of the island. 
Its owner went to Washington, saw our Secretary of the 
Navy, and returned with a letter directing a hasty admiral 
to restore the tariff. - This was done and the factory re- 
opened. It is still open. With patience many of the 
matches it makes can be induced to light. The civilian 
American appointees to office were of course “deserving 
Democrats” just as they will probably be, before this script 
sees type, “deserving Republicans.” Is it a counsel of per- 
fection that men should be appointed to such places who 
speak Spanish and know and like the Latin-American, men 
who have “deserved well of the Republic” instead of having 
served well the Republican party? 
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Hon. W. W. Russell, a diplomat of life-long experience, 
who had made an admirable record as Minister to Colom- 
bia and to Venezuela, had been for some time our Minister 
to San Domingo. Mr. Bryan replaced him with a “de- 
serving Democrat,” unknown except in police-court circles 
in New York City, who shortly afterwards resigned his 
post for the same reason that Bohunkus died in the Yale 
song of long ago: 

Josephus died of cholera, 
Bohunkus by request. 

Thereupon Mr. Russell was sent back. He has since dis- 
charged with skill and tact the anomalous duties, unknown 
to international law, of a Minister to a Government which 
his own Govergment has abolished by force. 

The Dominicans hate us, of course. Intervention has 
been a great good to the mass of the people, but favors 
done by force do not breed gratitude. The vocal element, 
the politicians, hate us partly for patriotic reasons, partly 
on account of the loss of the graft upon which many of 
them lived. The few merchants and large landowners may 
regret our scuttling out of their country. The great ma- 
jority of the people will rejoice in it—if it happens. They 
generally believe that the German atrocities in Belgium 
find a myriad parallels in the American atrocities in San 
Domingo. Most of the stories told are untrue. Rumors 
grow rank in tropical soil. But there is probably a resi- 
duum of grisly truth. The man in the street will eagerly 
give you chapter and verse for hideous horrors, for men 
robbed, murdered, tortured, burned alive, for women 
wronged, by American marines. There is the somewhat 
notorious case of a popular brigand (or patriot, ac- 
cording to the point of view) at the eastern end of 
the island. It is probably true that he was told 
by an American spy that if he came into our out- 
posts, he would be appointed to the command of the 
Guardia Nacional, a: native police force, officered by Amer- 
icans. He came in and was thrown into prison. He died. 
How? The marines will not tell. The Dominicans tell two 
tales of it. He was told to escape; an easy method of 
flight was offered him; and he was shot as soon as he tried 
it. Or, he was asleep in jail one night when some marine 
officers got drunk and amused themselves by murdering the 
defenseless prisoner. This is generally believed. Neither 
tale is a pretty one. Both may be untrue. But how de- 
termine truth in a country where the most rigid censorship 
in the world has reigned, where no man could speak, write, 
or publish the truth except at the risk of long imprison- 
ment in case the U. S. Navy did not wish the truth told? 
No wonder the recent history of San Domingo is a bit of 
unwritten history. The U. S. Navy forbids its being writ- 
ten. The censorship was relaxed at the beginning of this 
year. The local press is now full of misrepresentation and 
insult. We should be accused of atrocities if we had com- 
mitted none. 

The Government which we created by force and which 
functions by force has done some things well. At the 
moment property and life and women are safe in San 
Domingo. That is much, a very great change for the bet- 


ter. It is largely due to an enforced disarmament of the 
people. As a rule only Americans can get permits to carry 
arms. Many of them do so. And the natives are afraid 


of them. We have done something for education, not much. 
We have done a good deal for sanitation in the towns. We 
have built some roads, but after four and a half years of 
occupation you cannot travel twenty miles from the cap- 
ital on a good road, and in most of the island the so-called 
roads are trails. Probably we should have done more if 
we had not been a day-by-day Government, the life of 
which might have ended any minute of any hour of any 
day with the scrape of a pen in the office of the Secretary 
of the Navy at Washington. Damocles was probably not 
the best of administrators. 
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Prices in Petrograd 


[The following graphic account of living conditions in Petro- 
grad comes from a woman who has been employed in that city 
for twenty-seven years by a New York business house.] 


HAVE just received from Mr. a five dollar bill, 
I which you had asked him to send me. I am deeply 
grateful for your kind thought and beg you to accept 
my sincerest thanks. This money will be of the greatest 
assistance to me. You know already, from what Mr. 
writes me, that life here is exceedingly hard. The average 
salaries, about 10,000 roubles a month, are much below the 
actual cost of living, and most of the people live on the 
clothes and household things they had bought before the 
war; that is, they go into the country or to small towns and 
exchange their things for flour, potatoes, butter, eggs. But 
all things have an end, and most of us—I for one—are at 
the end of our tether. One cannot say that we have famine 
in this city—the markets are full and anything can be 
found, but the prices are such that only millionaires can 
buy food for every day use. 


For instance: butter, 30,000 roubles the pound; sugar, 
30,000; butchers’ meat, 14,000; black (rye) bread, 3,500 the 
pound; a small bread of grayish wheat (not more than a 
quarter of a pound), 2,000; potatoes (now cheap), 700 rou- 
bles the pound; carrots, 2,000; one apple, 1,000; cheese, 
25,000 the pound; milk, two glasses, 3,000 roubles. 


Besides the markets, many shops are opened again (last 
winter there was not one in the whole city—no private trade 
was allowed); there are a lot of cafés where you can get.a 
cup of chocolate for 5,000 roubles and a small cake for 2,000. 
The Government gives us three-quarters of a pound of rye 
bread a day, but this is only for workmen, employees, chil- 
dren, and old people; the rest must provide for themselves. 

As regards clothing, the conditions are not better; we 
have as yet no shops for it and some stuffs may be found 
only on the markets; cotton stuffs from 15,000 to 20,000 
roubles the yard; cloth and silk, 100,000 the yard. Dress- 
makers take no less than 180,000 roubles, or its equivalent 
in food products, for the making of a gown, and you must 
give them thread to sew with, very expensive this latter. 
Ladies’ shoes cost no less than 400,000 roubles the pair; 
stockings, 30,000 the pair. One can often see ladies going 
in the streets stockingless and in home-made slippers or 
shoes falling to pieces. Workmen are better off: the state 
supplies them, not very regularly, with boots and clothes. 

The question of fuel is rather hopeless: there is very little 
wood, very expensive, and very little coal, which is for the 
factories only. For the last two winters the cold was bitter 
in our rooms and we could only heat the kitchen. The coming 
winter promises to be as bad. 

There are people who live on the same scale as we did 
before the war—these are higher officials getting hundreds 
of thousands (some of them receive millions) salary and 
foodstuffs from the Government, or else tradesmen who buy 
produce in the country at lower prices and sell it in the city at 
the prices as above; they have not known what want means, 
but the generality and we small employees during four years 
have not tasted butter, milk, or meat; white bread, we have 
forgotten how it looks and tastes; sugar in the smallest 
quantity when the state gave it to us, no fruit. Our usual 
food is: boiled potatoes or other vegetables, gruel with wa- 
ter; occasionally a herring. Latterly it appears that some 
foodstuffs arrive from abroad—America or Germany; a few 
days ago the concern where I am employed gave us a pound 
and a half of pork, very good, I believe American. 


Last, but not the least of our troubles, is a scarcity of 
soap; not very good soap may be found at 8,000 to 12,000 
roubles the pound. F. 


Petrograd, September 15 
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Garrulities of an Octogenarian Editor 


Sixty Years’ Social Changes in New York 
By Henry Holt 


gan about the time I entered Yale in 1857. But 

for some years before, during my preparatory 
schooling, it had been ecstasy to stop over a train between 
Baltimore and New Haven, and walk up and down Broad- 
way. (If I could only have enjoyed it as much during the 
nearly sixty years I’ve worked here since!) Several of 
my college mates lived in New York, and first introduced 
me to some intelligent idea of the city. In ’57 there were 
still palings around Madison Square. Fifth Avenue as 
a residence street was still contesting for the palm with 
Second Avenue, and had not yet become the fashionable 
promenade: up to 


M: first really significant recollection of the city be- 


business, and a short-lived humorous paper of the time, 
named, like a present prosperous contemporary, Vanity 
Fair, had a poem on the subject, of which the refrain ran 
something like / 
Ohe! Eheu!/ 
There’s a tailor-shop come into Fifth Avenue. 


For more than a generation the invasion of business did 
not amount to much, except where Broadway crosses at 
Madison Square. 


As late as my coming to live in New York in 1863, the 
city contained but one tailor, one hatter, one bootmaker, 
and one barber—in 





about the early six- 
ties, Broadway be- 
low Waverly Place 
was where the 
ladies with their 
long trails swept 
up the cigar 
stumps. 

I consider the 
shortening of those 
skirts one of the 
very most impori- 
ant improvements 
of my time. It 
marks an intellec- 
tual advance as 
well as a physical 
one. Its moral as- 
pect puzzles me a 
bit, but I cannot 
believe that where 
the other two as- 
pects mark a prog- 
ress the whole can 
mark a retrogres- 










‘ the sense in which 
similar conditions 
then existed in 
London. In Punch 
they were illus- 
trated by a car- 
toon under which 
one gilded youth 
asked another: 
“Did that hat 
' come from iat” 
(Punch was too as- 
i tute to advertise 
| the name.) To 
which came re- 
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r sponse: “Why, is 
f there another fel- 
ler?” 


I don’t believe 
that in the New 
York of today 
there’s “another 
feller” who fitly 
fills the place of at 
least one of those 








sion. Puritanism Drawn by Kate Montague Hell 
and Orientalism 
both concealed the human form divine, and Hellenism dis- 
played it. Those simple facts, I think, settle the question. 
True, Hellenism had its corruptions and was, in one sense, 
short-lived; but in a better sense, it has outlived both 
Orientalism and Puritanism, and jis the well-spring of civil- 
ization today. 

Another immense advance in our social customs has been 
the diminution of gluttony. That’s not a nice word, but it’s 
the right one. Dinners in the sixties and seventies were 
a matter of sixteen courses and at least seven glasses. To- 
day I go to dinner where there is but one glass, and that 
for water. Yet there was little or no drunkenness among 
the men with whom I associated. 

Another revolution in my time has been the coming of 
the apartment house. When I was married, in 63, I could 
do one of four things—take a whole house, which I couldn’t 
afford, live in a tenement, go into the country, or live with 
the bride’s parents—a thing no young couple should do. 

The first apartment house, opened about ’68, as I recol- 
lect it, was the Stuyvesant on East Eighteenth Street. Next 
came the Knickerbocker at Fifth Avenue and Thirty-first 
Street. Now the young couple can find themselves a nest 
in the most varied locations and at a price proportionate 
to the young man’s income—which is a fine thing. 

Up to the early sixties, Fifth Avenue had been given 
exclusively to private residences. It was then invaded by 


Fifth Avenue in 1857, looking north from Twenty-first Street 


four of over fifty 
years ago: I never 
got as good a boot outside of Paris as I did from him, or as 
prompt and comfortable a fit. Boots in that day, if you 
please, even patent leather ones with morocco legs for 
evening, went up, concealed by our trousers, nearly as high 
as riding boots go now. It took over a dozen years to bring 
them down to their present rational proportions. The last 
two of those four fellows were Frenchmen, and the hatter 
had a French name. When Vatet (Rest his soul! the ad- 
vertisement can’t be open to suspicion now) shampooed 
you, he didn’t take you out of your chair and put you 
under a faucet, but he brought you a bowl to hold, then 
another, and rubbed your head with towels that had been 
hung close to the stove (steam heat was rare then), and 
there was no such infernal racket from an electric dryer, 
or from anything else anywhere, as now there is from 
everything everywhere. 

The incontestably supreme hatter of those days, I sus- 
pect, disappeared by translation upward: for I met his 
son at a house of unquestioned standing, and I seem to 
remember that that youth even got as high in society as 
the divorce court. 

Now you can buy almost anywhere a hat that you would 
wear. There are at least two hatters on Fifth Avenue who 
existed then on Broadway, but could not sell a hat to a 
knowing man. One of the two was brought out by the 
women before their fathers would go near him. I suppose 
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they started him, and then turned him on to their brothers, 
or more likely to other girls’ brothers. 

About that time another one of Punch’s cartoons in the 
same vein represented two youths of the 
same kind walking in a shower, only one 
of them having any means of protec- 
tion. The other asked: “Why don’t 
you stick up your umbrella?” The 
answer was: “No you don’t! Lord 
Monty Nevil rolled that umbrella.” Up 
to the eighties you couldn’t buy a de- 
cent umbrella of American make, and 
when you went to London, which you 
didn’t do as often as you do now, the 
one thing you were sure to bring home 
was a Martin. You can get a better 
American one now for half the money, 
or rather could before the 
war put up the umbrellas, 
so to speak. But probably 
prices are so inflated in London, too, that my “half the 
money” still holds good. 

These are all serious things, my children: nobody can 
be too well dressed, though many are too 
elaborately dressed. I once heard the 
president of a leading trust discussing 
with an ex-Secretary of the Treasury a 
great merchant prince lately deceased; 
and one of them added to the account of 
his virtues: “And he was always well 
dressed.” The other added: “But al- 
ways quietly.” Both of the confabu- 
lators are always well dressed too. 


the ball-room nor the balls any longer exist. When there 
were only those two recognized sets of subscription balls, 
of course presence at them in their best days gave a certain 
cachet: so the pressure on them was enormous. The in- 
evitable occasional yielding (often from policy) and the 
ultimate “Nobody cares to go where everybody can go” 
were finally destructive. By the way, speaking of policy, 
I just heard of the resignation of a manager of one of the 
few present sets of exclusive balls being requested by his 
associates because he had introduced an extremely yellow 
editor—for whom, of course, he had use. 

After the old balls went, groups of mothers with daugh- 
ters to bring out got up subscription balls, and some of 
them have a quality of apostolic succession as older daugh- 
ters marry and younger daughters grow up. Moreover, 
the trick has spread outside of “Society,” among all sorts 
and conditions of people who have money; and unto the 
Delmonico’s of old days have been added the Ritz and the 
Waldorf and the Plaza and the new Astor, and the Bilt- 
more, and God knows how many more ball-rooms; and ex- 
clusiveness is no longer as prominent as it was; and Society 
does not make up the grand circle at the opera it used to: 
there the new wealth has crowded it out mercilessly.. 





















As to social New York “in the social 
sense” (as one of Boston’s “social lead- 
ers” put it some years ago, when there 
were social leaders), I am not as com- 
petent to speak of the changes as if I 
had been born and brought up here, and 
had not had a predilection for people 
whose pursuits are not- productive of 
wealth: for wealth, rebel as we may, is 
a prerequisite, not perhaps of the best 
life, but certainly of the best social life 
“in the social sense.” Yet I am glad to 
be able to say that, since I came to New 
York, I see some signs of an increased 
use of wealth for the best life—for art and literature—and 
social opportunity for talents outside of those which make 
money. This benefaction, like the quality of mercy, works 
both ways, and reacts most favorably on society itself. I 
am not, however, advocating the free admission of boors 
who happen to have talent—that would be suicidal, but 
there are plenty of geniuses as refined as anybody, whose 
limited means tend to keep them outside of the pale. An 
obstacle to their being within it is, of course, the lack there 
of people who appreciate them, and consequently of con- 
geniality. But association tends to remedy this, and I 
am glad to repeat that I think I see more signs of it, 
though not as many as could well be wished. 

One thing that puzzles me is what has become of 
“Society.” No closed circle of “four hundred” or any 
other number seems to exist, and the “society columns” 
get funnier and funnier with unrecognizable names. A 














Academy of Music ball for the Prince of Wales, 1860 


Now there seems to be no centre. Many of the historic 
families have died out or become overwhelmed in the mass 
of wealth and all sorts of eminence, and the wealth is too 
general, and much of it in hands too impossi- 
ble, to make a real centre; and in becoming 
more general, wealth has become more com- 
monplace and lost much of its social power. 

Possibly the centre is not as marked as it 
was a generation ago because there has not 
lately appeared in any “extremely wealthy 
family a woman with the talents and sort of 
ambition to make her a “leader of society”; 
perhaps because their ambitions are higher, 
perhaps because there has been a very great 
widening—a very great progress—in social 
ideas. 





generation or more ago MacAllister’s (known as Make-a- 
lister’s) “four hundred” and the Patriarchs’ balls marked 
off the thing, such as it was, almost as definitely as a 
surveyor’s stakes. But in these days Society does not any 
longer exclusively occupy the old ball-room with the red 
sofas at the Twenty-sixth Street Delmonico’s, with the 
Patriarchs’ balls or the Matriarchs’, especially as neither 


The two leading- women’s clubs, compara- 
tively recent institutions, have exercised a 
broadening influence. To run either of 
them takes more than a “Four Hundred.” 








One of 
them was not originally intended to be “fashionable,” 
but rather intellectual, and it remains so; yet the pres 
sure on it now, even by fashionable women, is reputed 
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to be greater than on the more fashionable club. As the 
women meet each other more and more at these clubs, they 
not only widen their acquaintance, but they have vastly 
diminished the custom—long disliked and speculated against 
—of “calling.” That took so much time that it probably 
tended to keep people in narrow circles. 

This recalls an institution that was in great vogue when 
I came here in ’68, whose dying out is among the social 
contrasts of the last half century. Probably few of my 
readers know what New Year’s calls were. Up to the late 
sixties, men started on the morning of the New Year’s 
day, often a carriage load of them together, to call on 
their lady friends. These had tables spread with food and 
wine, and the men kept calling and nibbling and sipping, 
often until they went home late at night, the younger of 
them at least in condition to call no more. The custom 
kept up old acquaintance, but it is doubtful if it con- 
tributed to the making of new ones, which has led to the 
broader knowledge of each other among the socially fit that 
seems to me characteristic of today. 

Reverting to clubs, perhaps the greatest revolution ever 
started in New York in the direction of an “intellectual’’ 
society was made in 1865 by the foundation of the Univer- 
sity Club. Similar clubs had long existed in London, but 
not here. Most of our club’s inaugurators, however, were 
young, inexperienced, and unknown, and it secon went into 
eclipse; but its charter was kept alive by a dining club, 
and by 1879 many of its obscure young originators had 
grown into recognition and wealth, and the club was 
revived into its present leading position. That that posi- 
tion should be held exclusively by university people is the 
tremendous revolution. Many rich men were dazed on 
finding that no amount of wealth or prominence could 
secure admission to one of the leading clubs in New York, 
and some of them hustled off benefactions to the universi- 
ties with an eye toward honorary degrees. So much of 
this was worked that the Club had to provide that, to be 
eligible for membership, the holder of an honorary degree 
“shall be distinguished in literature, art, science or for 
public service.” 


In illustration of the change that has taken place in 
New York society: In a purely social gathering at a 
private house—not invited to further any “object,” but 
only because of friendship and congeniality—I lately noticed, 
with their women folks, the presidents of the two great 
museums; that of the leading university, with several of 
his faculty; the editors of the leading daily, the leading 
serious weekly and the leading comic one, the leading New 
York monthly, and a leading quarterly; one of the world’s 
leading statesmen; one of the most conspicuous ex-mem- 
bers of the Cabinet; several persons eminent in literature, 
science, and the various arts; and a few multi-millionaires 
of the inheriting kind, among them a retailer; all scat- 
tered through a lot of nice people of no particular intel- 
lectual eminence. 

Now my impression is that such a gathering would have 
been impossible in the New York of fifty or even twenty 
years ago. A company containing as many intellectual 
people would have had a shade of bohemianism, a company 
containing as many wealthy people would have been al- 
most all wealthy, and a list containing as many historic 
names would not have contained as many associated with 
present performance. 


While we are about it, I may as well record my impres- 
sion that great wealth can break into society in New York, 
as in the world over, more easily than it could a genera- 
tion or two ago. Nowadays almost any rich man who will 
give a big ball can get most of the best young folks to go. 
But their elders seek their natural affinities much more than 
they did when they were corralled into a group. 
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As to those same young people, I hardly know what to 
make of them. I suppose very few old people ever did. In 
my day the girls went more with their parents’ friends, 
and didn’t smoke or swear or show their legs, or ride cross- 
saddle dressed like boys. But neither did they play tennis 
or golf, nor row, nor go to college, nor have as natural 
figures or as good health as they have now; nor did they 
earn their own livings, or know nearly as much as they 
now do—of both good and evil. As I see them in the 
elevators of the office buildings, I think they’re getting 
ahead. As I see them in Society, I experience a touch of 
what my friend Dr. Walter James incisively names as his 
pet object of avoidance—‘“a bewildered old age.” And yet, 
amid my bewilderment, I find much reassurance in realiz- 
ing that women’s nervous systems need, much more than 
ours, the soothing influence of the weed nicotian; and when - 
I recall the alleged reassurance of the conductor of thé 
Fifth avenue ’bus to the lady hesitating at the stairs: 
“Oh, climb up, lady. Legs ain’t no treat to me,” I have a 
suspicion that the fashion of today may be healthier than 
those of my youth. 

The blackest thing I know in the whole business is the 
attendance at the recent Dempsey-Carpentier prize fight, 
and the way it was treated by the press. True, there was 
no pollice verso about it, but the attendance was a distinct 
step backward from that at the prize-fighting about the 
New York of my early years. Then the place for the fight 
had to be kept as nearly secret as practicable, and attend- 
ance was small, mainly of roughs, and general sentiment 
was against it. Now the crowds are immense, even some 
ladies go, and the press is as full of it as of a Presidential 
election. Is it a revival of chivalry or of the arena? I’m 
bewildered again. Either way, count me at least one who 
doesn’t like it. And I suspect that even the athletics we 
all approve are being overdone. 

But this rush to a show, even if a bad show, reminds me 
of perhaps the greatest advance of my time, and it had 
almost slipped my attention. It is the fact that people 
take more holiday, and give more outings to the poor. 
Vacations are longer. The Saturday half-holiday and five 
o’clock closing in summer are but a generation old. The 
ten-hour day started in my childhood, and the eight-hour 
day is still too new to have become universal, while in 
“offices” the seven-hour day has caught up with it, in New 
York at least. I rather look forward to the six-hour day, 
and to still longer vacations, but I distinctly do not like the 
increased number of single holidays that come in to inter- 
rupt business. Shorter days and longer vacations would, 
I think, do the recreation much better. 


Inventory 
To Gamaliel Bradford 


HAT comes in when the tide comes in? 
Bubbles borne on their brittle wings, 
Dragging seaweed and prowling fin, 
Snails and hermits and creeping things, 
Mouths that waited and claws that tore, 
Driven, for all of their deep-sea skill, 
Into the shallows and up the shore. 
Take what you will. 
What comes in when the tide comes in? 
Songs as light as the tumbling spray, 
Dirges heard where the heart has been 
Humbled, and couched with kinsman clay. 
Stars that glitter and stars that fall, 
Love, that haunter of shore and hill, 
Noon, and the final night of all. 
Take what you will. 


CLEMENT Woop 


























Great Men at Washington 


MERICA has paid tribute to her unknown soldier. 
A Her allies have laid wreaths on his bier. Hearts 
have quickened with the thought that he may 
be theirs—their very own. It is the concrete, the 
human, that stirs the feelings; it is the symbol that 
broadens these feelings so that they are experienced by 
the many. Three years ago the situation was still in- 
tensely human and concrete. Memories were fresh of 
individual youths who had gladly given their lives in 
defense of country and for the sake of glowing ideals. 
Today, after three years of confused purpose, it is for- 
tunate that the Conference at Washington opens with 
this preliminary ceremony of a nation’s tribute to con- 
crete human sacrifice. 

For there is small danger that the Conference will 
concern itself wholly with the concrete, and hence be- 
come so personal as to degenerate into sessions of sel- 
fish give-and-take. The world and its statesmen have 
been chastened at length by a full realization of the 
awful burdens of the war. The thought of all is on 
peace, and permanent, satisfactory peace. The problem 
is how to attain it. In so promising a situation it is 
this country, now as in the autumn of 1918, which can 
guide the world’s destinies. The question is whether, 
after the lapse of three years, we have learned wisdom. 
On the surface the same old disagreements appear. 
Those who took their stand for our entrance into the 
League of Nations are still convinced that nothing 
short of that can bring great good to the world. The 
bitter animosities excited by the Presidential cam- 
paign, though naturally quiescent, have not been laid to 
rest by a clearer understanding of the merits of the 
case. The people spoke, and the policies of President 
Wilson were shelved; but essentially the dispute re- 
mains much what it was before the popular verdict was 
given, and it is doubtful whether any appreciable num- 
ber of his followers have changed their opinions on 
these large issues of international codperation. What 


reason is there, then, to expect sizable results from the © 


Washington Conference? 

Well, our faith is based not only on the smaller order 
called for by the present assemblage, but on the man- 
ner in which the problems have been approached from 
the beginning. Emphasis is much: when President 
Harding and Mr. Hughes resolved to keep the Confer- 
ence to the discussion of specific human problems, we 
felt that there was a good chance for a small company 
of first-rate statesmen, meeting together in friendly 
fellowship, to make a real advance. Devotees of the 
Fourteen Points complain that there are no similar 
slogans to guide the proceedings at Washington. For 
ourselves we rejoice at their absence, despite the high- 
minded purpose which dictated them. The trouble with 
the Fourteen Points was that they. laid down principles 
of abstract justice which at this stage of the world it 
was impossible to realize and that they made any devia- 


tion seem mean and unworthy. It was indeed most un- 
fortunate that whenever the human element entered 
into agreements it must strike the onlooker as con- 
temptible: such an atmosphere could hardly be ex- 
pected to engender enduring satisfactions. Mr. Balfour 
has accurately described the temper of the Washington 
Conference thus: “We must not indeed either ask for 
or expect the impossible, although what is within our 
reach is worth our utmost efforts.” One could never 
quite feel that the Versailles Conference was actuated 
by the same tempered but confident hopes. The spectre 
of world-sweeping, abstract justice had a way of mak- 
ing pigmies of its ministers and of stultifying their 
human intercourse. How little of inspiring, or even 
amusing, anecdote, for example, issued from Versailles! 
The Conference in general remained a grim struggle 
with the unattainable. 

The plans for the Washington Conference call for 
something different. The assumption has been that, 
with the terrors of war driven into all minds, the great 
gentlemen assembled at the Capital can be counted upon 
to arrive at reasonable conclusions on several large 
questions. They are not asked to accept in advance one 
man’s formulas; they have obviously been invited to 
share in enunciating such broad principles as may 
grow out of their discussions. Here, clearly, room is 
left for the play of personality, the striking of mind 
against mind, and the gradual evolution of just, service- 
able political doctrines. In short, the drama at Wash- 
ington is set in the sphere of the human. 

The ceremonies of November 11 have brought back in 
all their freshness the ideals for which this country 
took up arms. For the moment the disillusions incident 
to the struggle over the League have vanished, and 
again America feels the strength of her leadership. She 
is making another beginning under the best auspices. 
Whatever fires of dissension may flare up later, the con- 
trolling spirit is that contained in Marshal Foch’s fine 
words: 


On this day let us think only of the great cause for which 
the Allies fought—a splendid cause, one that led to victory 
and peace. And in thinking of the great cause for which we 
fought, let us think also of a bond of eternal peace so that 
the people of the world may work and rebuild and find hap- 
piness in industrial pursuits, with no thought of future 
conflicts. 


By the nature of the case there was not this single- 
ness of purpose at the opening of the Versailles Con- 
ference. Might has been chastened and humanized. The 
leaders of the nations have come to Washington to be 
welcomed by one who, while mindful of the great re- 
sponsibilities he has imposed upon himself and others, 
is singularly talented in manipulating the interplay of 
personality. Men of such outstanding character as 
Lloyd George and Briand will find in President Hard- 
ing the best of moderators; one who understands high 
aspirations, and human weaknesses as well. It is in- 
deed to be hoped that, notwithstanding the high calling 
of the Conference, a degree of informality will persist 
and that the delegates may meet one another as men. 
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However insistent may be the emphasis on principle, it 
is not likely, we rejoice to think, to minimize the enor- 
mous value to be derived by the friendships which will 
be made among the delegates at Washington. The Con- 
ference was conceived in the spirit of friendliness; and 
friendliness is sure to animate it throughout. 


The New York Election 


HE only thing that was at all surprising about 
T the result of New York City’s election was the 

enormous size of Hylan’s plurality. Even that, 
though perhaps surprising, was not astonishing; and 
it would have been still less astonishing if people had 
kept in mind certain facts of the past instead of their 
hopes for the future. Of course, nobody was so thought- 
less as to base any hopes upon Harding’s amazing 
plurality a year ago. Everybody knew that a Repub- 
lican plurality of 439,000 in the city of New York was 
a wholly abnormal phenomenon. But the thing that 
was largely lost sight of was the fact that on the very 
day of this astonishing Republican sweep on the Presi- 
dency the Democratic candidate for Governor beat the 
Republican candidate by 320,000 in New York City. 
Miller received only half as many votes as Harding, 
and Smith twice as many votes as Cox. Obviously it 
was the Smith-Miller vote, and not the Harding-Cox 
vote, that was the proper starting point for any prac- 
tical calculations. It may almost be said that the 
failure of the Fusion ticket is to be measured by the 
comparison between the 320,000 plurality which Smith, 
Democrat, had over Miller, Republican, and the 418,000 
plurality which Hylan, Democrat, had over Curran, 
Coalition. And that comparison, though not so start- 
ling as others that might be made, is surely bad enough, 
and discouraging enough. To attempt to minimize the 
significance of the result would be absurd; and any 
attempt even to explain it must necessarily be frag- 
mentary and tentative. Yet some specific points are 
worth noting. ' 


The Republican Party Setback 


There ean be no doubt that a potent factor in the 
situation was popular discontent with the Republican 
party in the nation. By this we mean very much more 
than the natural reaction from such a showing as that 
of last year; we are not referring to the difference—a 
net difference of 857,000!—between the Presidential 
result in 1920 and the Mayoralty result in 1921. We 
mean the difference between what happened this year 
and what might be expected to happen under normal 
circumstances. In a time of acute business depression, 
of unemployment running into the hundreds of thou- 
sands, of general uneasiness about the economic situa- 
tion, the party in power at Washington is sure to bear, 
whether justly or unjustly, the brunt of the blame. 
And the Republican party is peculiarly debarred from 
complaining when this happens to it. It is but getting 
a dose of the medicine which it always administers so 
ruthlessly to its opponent. That the Republican party 
is the party of prosperity, that Democratic rule and 
hard times are convertible terms, is one of the most 
cherished of Republican legends. Even without this 
teaching people would be sure to turn upon the party 
in power at a time like this. With it, they can hardly 
be blamed for doing so with a special zest. 
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Tammany Under Fire 


Tammany’s hold upon the masses of New York City, 
unshaken except at brief intervals for the better part 
of a century, is one of the great outstanding facts of 
American politics. Essentially it is based upon two 
things—wonderfully complete and effective organiza- 
tion, and a steady appeal to the primitive instincts of 
the poor and of the ignorant. The only way in which 
that hold can be shaken at any given time is by a power- 
ful appeal at once to the emotions and to the intelli- 
gence of that great body of voters which, when thor- 
oughly aroused, can overcome even that solid mass over 
which Tammany’s control is beyond the reach of attack. 
No such appeal was compassed either in the recent cam- 
paign or in the period preceding it. This was partly 
because the Hylan administration, bad as it was, was 
not bad enough. But that was not all. The attack, 
such as it was, was ill-directed. To men who are far 
from partial to Tammany, even to men who hold Tam- 
many in utter abhorrence, it was only too manifest 
that in the assault upon the Hylan administration the 
opposition were driven to making the most of every 
charge they could get hold of—that it was a case of 
any stick being good enough to hit Hylan with. 


The Meyer Investigation 


A striking illustration of this was furnished by the 
Meyer Legislative committee’s investigation, which was 
started several months ago. The first thing that its 
counsel, Mr. Elon R. Brown, did was to explode a big 
bomb in the shape of a charge that the Hylan admin- 
istration had grossly exceeded the Constitutional debt 
limit. The explosion made a good deal of noise, but it 
discharged a wonderfully small amount of poison gas. 
Mr. Brown had evidently rushed into the attack without 
having mastered the facts with which he was dealing, 
and after a few days of unedifying wrangles the sub- 
ject was ingloriously dropped. Not much more success- 
ful was the exposure of Police Commissioner Enright’s 
bank account. The thing did look suspicious, and it is 
quite possible that Enright’s defense was spurious; but 
nothing convincing was brought out—as against En- 
right, though the case was different in regard to one 
of his ex-subordinates—and there is little doubt that in 
effect this attack too proved a boomerang. In the in- 
vestigation as a whole many damaging things were, of 
course, brought out, but there was too little body in it 
to produce a substantial effect upon public opinion. 
Altogether, it is by no means ‘improbable that resent- 
ment at what looked like persecution more than bal- 
anced any indignation which the researches of the 
committee may have aroused against Tammany. 


The Five-Cent Fare 


Probably the most potent single force acting upon 
the mass of voters was the five-cent fare issue. Of 
this it is difficult to speak in a satisfactory way. Two 
or three years ago, probably a majority of fair-minded 
and intelligent people thought that an increase of the 
fare on the subways and elevated roads was justified 
by the facts, and indeed a necessity of the situation. 
Such increases were taking place in many of the lead- 
ing cities of the country. Nevertheless, the case for 
it was never fully made out. Mayor Hylan set his 
face against it absolutely. We have no doubt that he 
did so as a matter of political calculation, and not upon 
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the merits of the question. But there is no blinking 
the fact that he did do it, and there can be very little 
doubt that had he not done so the fare would have been 
raised. Now the curious thing about the situation 
preceding and during the campaign was that the at- 
tempt to increase the fares had been wholly abandoned, 
and that the attack on Hylan in this connection was 
based not upon his having been demagogically obsti- 
nate in the matter, but quite the contrary—on his having 
allowed the surface roads to get more than a five-cent 
fare through the abolition of certain transfer privi- 
leges. This attempt to trump Hylan’s card was a dismal 
failure, as in the nature of things it was bound to be. 
Demagogue or no demagogue, the people’s instinct gave 
him credit for having prevented that increase of fare 
to which, rightly or wrongly, they were opposed; and, 
for once at least, the people’s instinct was correct. 

Many other points deserve attention: the unpopular- 
ity of Governor Miller; the home rule sentiment aroused 
by the Governor’s reorganization of the Public Service 
Commission and the resulting scheme for putting the 
whole traction system of New York upon a new and 
better basis; the drop in the Socialist vote. Into the 
particulars of these things we cannot enter; but there 
are two aspects of the case upon which a few remarks 
will not be amiss. 


The Woman Vote 


The New York election is but the latest of a long 
series of striking instances from which the inference 
has been drawn about the woman vote that “there ain’t 
no such animal.” It will not do to make too sweeping 
a generalization; but, broadly speaking, we believe the 
inference is entirely correct. Throughout the campaign 
the one hope to which the anti-Tammany forces clung 
when everything seemed to be against them was that 
the women of New York would rise in their might and 
put Tammany where it belongs. Nothing of the kind 
happened; and this in face of the fact that the Hylan 
administration’s failure to provide accommodations for 
the growing number of school children had really been 
flagrant, and had been played up more than any other 
issue in the closing weeks of the campaign. The regis- 
tration of women was 447,000 in an aggregate registra- 
tion of 1,268,000, and yet Curran’s total vote was 
. only 337,000. It is as nearly certain as such a thing 
can be that the women’s vote, therefore, was not per- 
ceptibly more favorable to Curran than the men’s vote, 
and indeed it is highly probable that it was more favor- 
able to Tammany than the men’s vote. However this 
may be, New York’s election should suffice for a long 
time to prevent political forecasters from looking to the 
woman vote as a determining factor in any case except 
one that makes an overwhelming appeal to sentiments 
or interests distinctly peculiar to women. 


Influence of Newspapers 


For the hundredth time the moral will be drawn by 
many very good people that the influence of the great 
newspapers—those that enjoy a high standing among 
the best elements of the community—is a negligible 
quantity. They will point to the fact that all the well- 
known newspapers of New York, with the exception of 
the Hearst papers and the newly established pictorial 
Daily News, fought Tammany tooth and nail, and the 
result was 755,000 votes for Hylan and 337,000 votes 
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for Curran. Doesn’t that prove that the newspapers 
have no influence? No, it proves nothing of the kind. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, the bigger the majority 
the less it proves that the newspapers have no influence, 
If New York wants to give four or five hundred thov- 
sand plurality for one side, no power on earth can 
make enough impression on the situation greatly to 
alter the outcome. There must be something at least dis- 
tantly approaching a balance of forces to give the news- 
papers a chance to play a part that will show up in the 
election result. What the election shows is not that the 
newspapers have no influence, but that the odds against 
them were far beyond the limits which any intelligent 
believer in the power of the press assigns to its scope. 
What the newspapers effectively influence is a compara- 
tively small, but yet extremely important, body of in- 
telligent opinion—that body which when an election is 
fairly close decides the result; and, what is even more 
important, that body whose attitude and tone of thought 
impresses itself not at an election, but in the long run, 
upon the vastly wider body of less alert but equally 
right-minded citizens. 


A Yankee Colonel at King 
George’s Court 


HEN President Harding selected Mr. George 
\ \ Harvey to represent America at the Court of 
St. James, the most distinguished as well as 
the most important of diplomatic posts, we did not 
share in the misgivings and forebodings that were so 
generally expressed. We recognized a certain trait of 
irresponsibility that had been displayed in his journal- 
istic career, but we hoped that the manifold responsi- 
bilities of his new position would have a sobering ef- 
fect, and that his long and varied political experience 
would teach him the value of team-work in his relations 
to the department whose agent he was. We hoped also 
that his natural gifts and personal charm, as well as 
his distinguished record as editor of the North Ameri- 
can Review, would make him persona grata in London, 
and that his shrewdness and quick wit would be a valu- 
able asset. But we were mistaken. His gifts of quick 
wit and ready—too ready—speech, displayed now on two 
important occasions, have become a distinct menace to 
our international relations. 

For his Pilgrims’ Dinner speech, in which he at- 
tributed our entrance into the war to selfish and sordid 
motives, he has been sternly rebuked by a resolution 
of the American Legion in convention assembled, and 
there is no doubt that this resolution expresses the 
general sentiment of the country. But in his address 
before the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce his offense 
was greater. Here he took upon himself the responsi- 
bility of instructing his audience categorically as to 
American policy regarding alliances with any foreign 
Power. As a statement of fact and history, his uncon- 
ditional assertion is open to grave criticism, as the New 
York Tribune has shown. As a political expression, in 
the sensitive pre-Conference atmosphere when of all 
times considerations of tact and delicacy should govern 
the utterances of an ambasador, Colonel Harvey’s ill- 
mannered rebuff to Lord Derby’s thoughtful and 
friendly suggestion might have serious consequences. 
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Had he felt it incumbent upon him to challenge 
prusquely any hint at a formal alliance, he might at 
least have softened the effect of this by pointing out 
the possibilities that lay in an unwritten entente or 
understanding, and that America had no mind to re- 
main aloof from the affairs of a stricken world or shun 
her responsibilities. 

It is not the truth or falsity of Colonel Harvey’s as- 
sertions, taken by themselves, that chiefly concerns us. 
What we are concerned with is that he should assume, 
of his own motion, to formulate a foreign policy. It is 
the business of an ambassador to express precisely the 
policy and attitude determined by his superior, the 
Secretary of State, and if he departs from this and ex- 
ceeds his instructions or improvises other views, he be- 
comes a source of embarrassment and danger. This is 
the position in which Colonel Harvey has now placed 
himself, and his usefulness in London is at an end. 
Like Wali Dad in Kipling’s ballad, he “carries the curse 
of an unstanched speech,” and is liable at any moment, 
in a fit of irresponsibility, to cause irreparable harm by 
his looseness of tongue. It is time that President 
Harding found for him some other field of usefulness. 


The Real Issue in the Ladies’ 
Garment Industry 


S these words are written a strike appears im- 
A minent in the ladies’ cloak and suit trade of 

New York, perhaps of the whole country. Union 
truculence on one side has been fully matched on the 
other by an amazing lack of practical shrewdness in 
presenting the real issue to the public. The inevitable 
result is that the vitally concerned general public is 
much in the dark as to what the real issue is, and 
where the preponderance of right rests—whether in- 
deed one side is decidedly more right than the other. 
The actual facts of the situation are, however, entirely 
clear, and it is of consequence that the public, which is 
the final burden-carrier in all such private wars, should 
know them. 

The real issue is whether the ladies’ cloak and suit 
industry must continue to pay the clothing-boom wages 
of 1920 for a notoriously low and inadequate produc- 
tion—whether the union shall be supported by the pub- 
lic in its refusal either to deflate its swollen wage rates 
or so to increase production that it will actually earn 
those wages. This fundamental issue is the same in 
the ladies’ garment trade as in all other trades. It is 
an economic necessity that unit costs of production 
shall be scaled down in every trade and industry to har- 
monize with the new scale of prices. The International 
Union of the ladies’ garment workers stands in stiff and 
entire opposition to this necessary change. Everything 
else is detail that does not affect this central issue. Un- 
fortunately for the public, the union leaders have been 
quick and shrewd in using these details to befog the 
issue, while the New York manufacturers have played 
into the hands of the union propaganda by an almost 
inconceivable lack of common sense in handling their 
side of the matter. 

Under a contract between the union and the manu- 
facturers, effective June 1, 1919, there was installed 
for the first time in the New York ladies’ cloak market 
the so-called “week-work” system, with a specified 
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minimum scale of wages for each of the dozen or so 
crafts concerned. Week work means that each em- 
ployee is paid by the week for whatever work he or 
she does during the week. Under this particular con- 
tract there was no provision for a standard of produc- 
tion. After a worker had been two weeks in a shop, the 
contract also made it impossible for the employer to 
discharge that employee for failing or refusing to pro- 
duce a reasonable amount of output. This combina- 
tion of an assured wage and an assured job without re- 
sponsibility for performance appeals to the average 
worker, and the rank and file of the union have sup- 
ported their leaders in the most drastic applications of 
the idea. The wages actually paid under this contract 
were left for settlement to the worker and employer in 
each case, and these actual wages were practically al- 
ways above the minimum scale. Although the contract 
forbade strikes and “stoppages” of work, the union 
Officials twice secured wage advances by means of 
strikes. Present wages represent two increases on top 
of the actual wages paid after June, 1919. 

The burden of under-production became so obvious 
that on June 3 there was established a joint commission 
of the union and the manufacturers to devise means of 
correcting this evil. By the terms of the agreement 
this commission was to meet monthly, and on 
November 1 was to make a final report, with recom- 
mendations. Towards the end of October a representa- 
tive of the manufacturers told the union head of the 
commission that the manufacturers would ask for a re- 
turn to the piece-work system. The answer was that 
the union would never agree to it. Thereupon the rep- 
resentatives of the manufacturers, with an extraor- 
dinary blindness to the inevitable public reaction, issued 
on October 26 their declaration for the piece-work 
system, to go into effect (together with longer hours 
and lower wages) on November 14. The press of New 
York has roundly condemned the manufacturers for 
their bad faith in taking this action before the com- 
mission had made its report of November 1. That action 
was technically, perhaps, a breach of the agreement: 
but in view of the actual facts we see better reason for 
condemning the manufacturers for their stupidity in 
injuring what is essentially the good and just case of 
the consuming public against labor-union excess. 
There is no rea] issue of a “return to the sweat-shop,” 
as the union leaders have declared. The union is abund- 
antly able to prevent any attempt to impose excessive 
hours of work, and the very efficient Joint Board of 
Sanitary Control has shown itself able to prevent un- 
sanitary and unhealthful conditions in the shops. 

The manufacturers missed their chance, and failed 
the public, in failing to use the joint commission as a 
means of getting an indisputable record of the facts of 
inefficient production. The trouble cannot be “settled 
right” until it is settled on the basis of the facts. These 
are within reach, and can be reduced to a record that 
will indicate what decision is just. The shrewder unior 
leaders know that the present system cannot indefinitely 
defy economic law, but they are driven on by the mass 
of their members. The public is unfortunately without 
any direct means of intervening, but it owes it to its 
own interest to do everything possible to force a clear 
record of facts. Such a record might hit an employer 
here and there; it would infallibly show the economic 
unjustness of the union’s position. 
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The Story of the Week 
































The Week at Home 


Suspension of the Coal Strike 

HE injunction issued by Judge Anderson of the Federal 
District Court at Indianapolis, forbidding attempts to 
unionize the West Virginia coal field and forbidding 
throughout the country deduction by the operators of union 
dues from miners’ wages (the “check-off” system), has been 
suspended, awaiting action on appeal by the Federal Court 
of Appeals at Chicago. Therefore the “check-off” system 
continues in operation, the strike of the Illinois soft coal 
miners has not spread to other fields, and most of the IIli- 

nois miners have returned to work. 


The Tax Revision Bill 


On Tuesday, the 8th, the Senate passed the Tax Revision 
Bill, the several soldiers’ bonus amendments offered having 
been defeated. The proposition of a sales tax, so ardently 
championed by Senator Smoot, was rejected. Some of the 
features of the bill are: 

Repeal of the excess profits tax and of all the transporta- 
tion taxes, to take effect January 1. Reduction of all surtax 
rates. Repeal of sundry “luxury,” “nuisance,” and stamp 
taxes. Reduction of certain taxes and, by way of partial 
compensation, increase of others and imposition of certain 
new taxes. Some taxes are changed in form. 

Under existing law Federal taxes would yield about 
$3,340,000,000 during the fiscal year 1923. The tax bill as 
amended by the Senate proposes to reduce this amount to 
about $2,725,000,000. The bill now goes to conference of 
Senate and House. 


Other Things 

The Good Roads Bill, carrying a grant of $75,000,000 in 
aid to States toward highway construction and improve- 
ment, has been signed by the President. 

Some ten were killed and seven wounded in connection 
with the elections in Kentucky. 

The Anti-Beer Bill will come to a final vote in the Senate 
on November 18. 

Alone of the mayors of important cities, Mayor Thompson 
of Chieago has refused to adopt the recommendations of the 
National Conference on Unemployment. Secretary Hoover 
has rebuked him by letter. 


Our Foreign Language Press 

Our foreign-born population numbers about fourteen mil- 
lions, of whom, according to the New York Times, at least 
three millions cannot understand or speak English, while 
another three millions cannot read it. We agree with the 
Times that, instead of berating and attempting to suppress 
the Foreign Language Press, we should conciliate it and 
make it an ally of a well-considered policy of Americaniza- 
tion. The Times finds that its leaning toward radicalism 
is as a whole only slightly greater than that of the English 
press of New York City: a statement which seems a little 
strong until we reflect upon the character of some of our 
periodicals in English, or at any rate Manhattanese. 

It is up te our Foreign Language Press (conceived as an 
ardent friend of Americanization) to encourage the immi- 
grant of non-English speech to -acquire a speaking and 
reading knowledge of English as rapidly as possible; it is 
up to us to provide ample means for such rapid acquisition. 
We suggest that foreign language newspapers be subsidized 


(by private benefaction) to cover the expense of printing, 
side by side with articles in the foreign language, excellent 
translations of the same in English. Perhaps we are ap- 
proaching an era of good feeling when that sort of thing 
will seem natural. 


The American Sense of Humor 


{The reader is advised to omit the reading of the follow- 
ing dialogue; especially if he be captious, solemn, self-com- 
placent, of an “adust complexion.” Whoever, after this 
warning, reads this stuff, is estopped from sending us one 
of those letters of abuse (some of an almost incredible vio- 
lence) to which we are becoming accustomed.] 

First Citizen: One faculty has been bestowed on man by 
which he seems to be differenced from the other beasts 


(except the mule, in whom a superfluity of the gift defeats 
itself and does his credit in the world much wrong.) 


Second Citizen: And what may that faculty be? 


First Citizen: The faculty of humor, of course. Some 
have opined that this would save man at the last. But, 
though the Athenians were very tickle o’ the sere, Aris- 
tophanes could not save them, The fact is that cachinnatory 
propensity and ceaseless activity of the risilibiales ... 


Second Citizen: By which you mean? 


First Citizen: By which I mean the “laughing muscles.” 
The word explains itself. I say these are often confounded 
with humor, with which divine faculty they have no more 
necessary connection than has the grin of the hyena or the 
smile of the Cheshire Cat. 

Second Citizen: No more but so? 


First Citizen: Humor, my lad, which is a kind of height- 
ened amd nimble apperception, requires for its development 
and aliment store of knowledge and observation. Since the 
average man knows little and observes less, his faculty of 
humor is atrophied, and about as useful to his mind as the 
caudal appendage to his body, and about as much in evi- 
dence. 


Second Citizen: But what of us Americans? Are we not 
the exception? 

First Citizen: No. The American sense of humor is an 
American popular fallacy. Chorea of the risorii Santorini . . 

Second Citizen: O mighty-mouthed one, expound! 

First Citizen: As I observed, St. Vitus’s Dance of the 
laughing muscles is endemic in America: an affection of 
which the morbid anatomy is, alas, undetermined. I do not 
mean to intimate, however, that a real sense of humor is 
more rare in America than elsewhere. It is, and always has 
been, rare everywhere. Who, before Tennyson, perceived 
the humor in the Parable of the Prodigal Son, or the wit in 
Christ’s reply when posed with the question about the coin? 


Second Citizen: Is that all? 
First Citizen: Yes. 
Second Citizen: It is enough. 


Notes on the Washington Conference 


A Nice Formula 


T is reported that the American naval experts have de- 
vised a formula by which to state in mathematical 
terms the naval strengths of the several powers; into the 
making of which formula enter many considerations: as of 
tonnage, length of coast line, population, dockyards, naval 
bases, fortifications, etc., etc. A very nice, delicate matter. 
It is rumored that our experts, in estimating fleet strength, 
have considered tonnage only. We can not believe that. We 
subscribe to the British view that the capital ship should 
be the basis of such a computation, and that of capital ships 
only the post-Jutland types deserve serious consideration. 
Recall, reader, the battle of Dogger Bank. 
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A Special Inducement 


Admiral Kato has given out that, if the United States 
would agree not to strengthen or add to her fortifications in 
the Pacific, such agreement would be a very special induce- 
ment for Japan to go slow on naval construction. And well 
it might. Read Mr. Bywater’s book. 


The Most Perplexing of Problems 

The most perplexing and not the least important of the 
problems which will engage the attention of the Conference 
is that of suppression or control of certain new agencies of 
warfare—as poison gas, aerial bombs, submarines, radio 
control, etc. We can think of only one way of dealing with 
this problem which might be effective: to wit, constant 
minute inspection by international commissions vested with 
unlimited privilege of inquisition. Such inspection would 
call for a very large expert personnel and would involve a 
very considerable expense. An expense entirely worth- 
while; if only for the relief from the fear that clutches the 
heart of mankind, of all this devilish new enginery of war. 
Mankind is of one mind, we cannot but think, as to the sor- 
did, infamous tendency of the modern science of war. We 
incline to think that the time is ripe for a revival of the 
Institution of Chivalry. There, Mr. Wells, is a suggestion 
for a kind of Internationalism conformable to human nature. 


The Delegates 
The number of British delegates-in-chief to the Wash- 
ington Conference is seven; of Japanese, three; of French, 
Italian and American, four for each country. The British 
delegation is so much larger than the others in order to 
give representation to Australia, Canada, New Zealand, 
and India. 


Drawn by Kate Montague Hall 


The British delegates are: Lloyd George, Premier of 
Britain; Arthur Balfour, who has held the greatest offices 
in Britain, including that of Premier, who as a member of 
the League of Nations Council was the dominant figure at 
the two sessions of the League Legislature, an eminent 
philosopher and no mean golfer; Lord Lee of Fareham, 
First Lord of the Admiralty; Sir Robert Borden, Prime 
Minister of Canada during the nine years ended 1920; 
George F. Pearce, Australian Minister for Defense; Sir 
John William Salmond, Judge of the Supreme Court of 
New Zealand; and V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, member of the 
Viceregal Council of India. Sir Auckland Geddes, Brit- 
ish Ambassador at Washington, will serve in the absence 
of Lloyd George. It is interesting to note that Balfour at- 
tended the Congress of Berlin in 1878 as secretary to Lord 
Salisbury. Of all the delegates he has the richest experi- 
ence and probably the widest culture. Think of it! From 
“Dizzy” and Bismarck to Lloyd George in his latest phase. 

The French delegates are: Briand, Premier of France 
(and worthy of that office, could one say more?); M. 
Viviani, formerly Premier and with a prestige almost equal 
to Briand’s; Albert Sarrault and Jules Jusserand. M. Jus- 
Serand, of course, is almost one of us (Washington would 
not quite be Washington without him). M. Sarrault is the 
least well known of the four. He was probably chosen be- 
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cause of his experience and knowledge of the Far East. He 
has been Governor-General of French Indo-China, and for 
the past nine years has been Colonial Minister of France. 
The Italian delegates were chosen for their knowledge 
of finance, industry and commerce. They are Signors 


Schanzer, Ricci, Meda and Albertini, the last-named being 
one of the most distinguished of European journalists. 
Italy’s chief interest is in economic readjustments, ex- 
change, markets, raw materials. 

The Japanese delegates are Prince Tokugawa, president 

























M. Briand at his desk 


of the Japanese House of Peers, who, had the Shogunate not 
been abolished, would today be Shogun, a man of great 
physical prowess, strength of character, knowledge and 
ability, and of a charming address; Vice Admiral Kato, 
Minister of Marine; and Baron Shidehara, Japanese Am- 
bassador at Washington. The Admiral is, we understand, 
chief of delegation. With the death of Hara he is, per- 
haps, the most important man in the Government party. 
He is the author of the famous “eight-eight-eight” pro- 
gramme; i. e., the programme of eight battleships and 
eight battle cruisers, each vessel to be replaced as obsolete 
at the end of eight years from its completion. 

Of the delegations which will participate in the discus- 
sions of Pacific and Far Eastern problems, but not in the 
discussions on reduction of armaments (the Chinese, Dutch, 
Belgian and Portuguese delegations), the Chinese inter- 
ests us most. The members are Dr. Sze, Chinese Minis- 
ter at Washington; Wellington Koo, formerly Minister at 
Washington, now at London, greatly admired for his con- 
duct at the Paris Peace Conference and as member of 
the Council of the League of Nations; and Wang Chung- 
hui, Chief Justice of the Chinese Supreme Court. A place 
has been held open for C. C. Wu, son of Wu Ting-fang, 
Foreign Minister of the Canton Government, but Mr. Wu 
still refuses to serve. Justice Wang Chung-hui is a gradu. 
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ate of the Yale Law School and a man of extraordinary 
ability. For some years he has been engaged in a codifi- 
cation of Chinese laws. Mr. Sze is a Cornell graduate and 
Wellington Koo a graduate of the Columbia Law School. 

One of the delegates from Holland is Jonkheer van Karne- 
beek, president of the last League of Nations Assembly. 

As for Russia, Secretary Hughes has given assurance 
that her rights and interests will be a matter of moral 
trusteeship on the part of the Conference. On the ground 
available for consultation are not only Mr. Boris Bakh- 
metieff, the Russian Ambasador, but such representative 
Russians as Prince Lvov, Premier of the first Provisional 
Government, Professor Paul Miliukov, and Mr. Nicholas 
Avksentiev. 

Enthusiasts for the League like to think of Balfour, 
Viviani, Wellington Koo and van Karnebeek as liaison 
officers between the League of Nations and the Washing- 
ton Conference. , 


Perhaps the finest intellect among the delegates is Elihu, 


Root. One wonders what might be the condition of the 
world today had Mr. Root headed the American delegation 
to the Paris Peace Conference. 


The British Empire 


The Conference on Ireland 


ROM the fact that the Conference has not broken up, it 
is plausibly inferred that the Irish representatives 
have admitted the possibility of their acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of allegiance to the British crown upon certain condi- 
tions; if the inference is correct, it cannot be doubted that 
the chief of these conditions is a settlement of the Ulster 
question satisfactory to the Sinn Fein. There’s the rub, of 
course. If Lloyd George shall discover a solution satisfac- 
tory to both Belfast and Dublin, he will be, with Alfred, 
Edward I, and Chatham, one of the supreme names of Brit- 
ain. Sir James Craig, the Ulster Premier, is in London and 
has summoned to London the other members of the Ulster 
Cabinet. In a message to Secretary Hughes expressing 
regret that he could not be present at the opening of the 
Washington Conference, Lloyd George gave as the chief 
reason the “intensely delicate state of the Irish negotia- 
tions.” But he added: “I hope to be with you before the 
Conference reaches the deciding stage of its momentous 
work.” 


“Civil Disobedience” in India 

According to the Associated Press, the All-India Congress 
Committee of 200 members (including Gandhi) met at Delhi 
the other day and discussed developments, including the im- 
prisonment of the Ali brothers by the Government. The 
committee resolved almost unanimously “to adhere to the 
policy of civil disobedience, including non-payment of taxés 
and complete non-codperation.” 

According to the New York Times, one Seilandra N. 
Ghose, now in Washington as “director of a Commission to 
Promote Self-Government in India,” says that a proclama- 
tion of Indian independence will be issued next month, and 
that “more than 1,100,000 men, nearly half of them seasoned 
soldiers, have heen recruited.” Have they arms wherewith 
to enforce Gandhi’s “peaceful revolution”? 


The End of an Absurd Affair 


HARLES and Zita are on the British cruiser Cardiff, 
nearing their new home. The Portuguese Government 

has consented that Funchal, the capital of the Madeiras, 
shall be the place of internment. Funchal smacks of ro- 
mance; we should like to be exiled there, with an elegant 
competence. A lovely curving shore; the city with streets 
so steep that the only vehicular traffic is by ox-sledges 
(think of it!—no automobiles, no garages, no honks) ; ter- 
raced hills behind, with gay country houses and tropical 
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vegetation; and, dominating all, the amphitheatre of moun. 
tains, 4000 feet high. The city is just the right size (21,000, 
you can know everybody); it has a cathedral, an opera 
house, a museum, a casino, and good hotels. Society is not 
lacking; there are the bishop, the governor with his entour-. 
age, and the British wine merchants; the climate and 
scenery attract a limited number of rich tourists. There js 
cable communication with London and Lisbon, so that with 
a little ingenuity Charles can keep in touch with his sup. 
porters with a view to another little coup. At any rate, on 
anniversary days they can cable their felicitations. It was 
very nice of the Council of Ambassadors to make such 
pleasant arrangements. 

The Hungarian National Assembly has passed the bill de- 
throning Charles of Hapsburg and barring the House of 
Hapsburg for ever from the Hungarian throne. To make 
assurance doubly sure, the Horthy Government has issued 
a declaration that, in the event of election of a king, no 
Hapsburg shall be considered eligible (this on the insistence 
of the Little Entente). 

Demobilization of the Czechoslovak forces has begun, 
marking the end of the Episode of the Second Coup. 


Albania and Jugoslavia 


T last the Council of Ambassadors has completed its 
Albanian studies. The Council affirms the boundaries 
drawn by the London Convention in 1913. Italy, we hear, 
is satisfied. The Council has notified the Greek and Jugo- 
slav Governments of its decision, directing them to with- 
draw their troops behind the 1913 line. 

It is reported that on the date of this notification Jugo- 
slav invading forces were approaching Tirana, the Al- 
banian capital. Fearing that the Jugoslay Government 
might not take the Council’s orders seriously, the Ministers 
of Great Britain, France and Italy at Belgrade made rep- 
resentations to the Belgrade Government, urging prompt 
compliance. Great Britain, being particularly exercised 
about the behavior of the Jugoslavs, invited (acting under 
Article XI of the League Covenant) the attention of the 
League Council to this behavior, requesting it to convene 
and bring Jugoslavia to book. It is said that the British 
charge the Jugoslav Government with bad faith in having 
stated that any Jugoslavs in Albania were irregulars, and 
having insisted that the charge of invasion could not be 
made good, since nobody knew what was or what wasn’t 
Albania; the British claiming to have proof of the presencz 
of Jugoslav regulars in Albania. The League Council will 
meet on November 18 to consider the subject, and the 
Jugoslav and Albanian Governments have been directed 
to send representatives to that meeting. It seems probable 
that the Greek forces in Albania are irregulars and few 
in number. At any rate Greece, being just now in an 
humble mood, will doubtless act correctly. 

We trust that the question of the disputed boundary is 
settled at last, and that the Jugoslavs will retire quietly. 
The loss of Scutari is, however,.a terribly bitter pill to 
swallow; and some Serbian d’Annunzio may stage another 
fait accompli. 


A Bolshevist Anniversary 


OVEMBER 7 was the fourth anniversary of the coup 

by which Lenin et Cie came into power in Russia. 

The celebrations were of a subdued character, for Bol- 
shevism has entered into a phase of compromise. With 
Western capitalism, that is; eastward the case is different. 
Chicherin proudly invites attention to the treaties, so favor- 
able to Moscow, concluded during the past year with Na 
tionalist Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, Bokhara, and Khiva; 
and to the establishment by Bolshevist arms of the “Urga 
Revolutionary Government” (Mongolia), with which Gov- 
ernment a treaty is now in process of negotiation. More 
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General John Bull:—“And what about the other ‘arm’?” 


over, the Far Eastern republic is again practically within 
the Red fold. Upon the insistent demand of Chita, Moscow 
has been admitted as a third party to the negotiations at 
Dairen (Tokyo and Chita being the other parties). 


Ch ‘ang-an 

F we might recover some one charming parcel of the 
for-most-part dreadful past, which would we choose? 
Others doubtless would speak for the Athens of Phidias, or 
for the Florence of Dante or that of Leonardo and Poli- 
tian; others still for some little court of Provencal trouba- 
dours, or, maybe, for Bagdad when Bagdad laughed and sang, 
or for Nuremberg or Wenden in their golden days: and yet 
other some for this or for that phase of human culture, 
beautiful but brief. Our voice would be given at once for 
the Ch‘ang-an of the glorious reign of the Emperor Hsiian 
Tsung (eighth century), whose court was graced by the 
most extraordinary group of wits and geniuses ever gath- 
ered together: including that swashing Chinese Anacreon, 
Li Po; that Celestial Villon, Tu Fu; and that prince of 
landscape painters, Wang Wei. Could our wish be realized, 
each afternoon we would join the poets, the painters, the 
wits, and the ladies (some so beautiful, ’tis recorded, that 
they needed no rouge) in the “Pear Garden” of the dramatic 
college, to observe and criticise the budding actors; and 
each evening we would be fain of an invitation to share in 

the festivities of the Eight Immortals of the Wine Cup. 
There is still a Ch‘ang-an, better known as Si-gan Fu, 
incomparably situated in Shen-si on ground rising from the 
Tomantic Wei, foursquare with massive walls and noble 
gates, gazing southward on the White Mountain and the 
Tsing-ling-shan; a populous mart for teas and silks. But 
that is not our Ch‘ang-an; the real Ch‘ang-an. Just as 
Salem must be seen by the magic light of Hawthorne; Flor- 
ida from off-shore by the light o’ the moon; the Acrocerau- 
nian Mountains in the glow of sunrise; Colonus as glorified 
by Sophocles; Yarrow under the guidance of Wordsworth; 
must thus be seen to be seen aright, to be seen as they really 
are: so Ch‘ang-an, that Capital of Song, that Nest of the 
Lyric Bird, that City of the Soul, must be seen as flashed 
upon the inner eye by the genius of Sung Tzii-hou, of the 
Emperor Ch’ien Wen-ti, of Li Po, of Tu Fu, of Po Chii-i, of 


Wang Wei; to be seen aright, to be seen as it really is. 
Our attitude toward the Italy of today is immeasurably 

influenced by our inner vision of the Florenee of Leonardo 

and Politian. Our attitude toward China is net influenced 

by any inner vision of Ch‘ang-an. It should be. 
Washington conferees please take notice. 


A Number of Things 


HE Conference on the Limitation of Armament opens 

at 10.30 a. m. Saturday, the 12th, in Continental 

Memorial Hall (the beautiful building of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution). 

According to an Associated Press report, M. Briand said 
the other day to the American newspaper correspondents 
at Washington: “We are in the presence of two volcanoes. 
On the other side of Germany is Soviet Russia in full erup- 
tion. The German volcano is rumbling. The only barrier 
is Poland. Should that barrier fall, we would have the 
two countries of eruption uniting.”—Perpend that, reader. 

The Fascisti and Communists of Italy are at each other’s 
throats again. 

It is reported that the Greek Foreign Minister is making 
frantic efforts to obtain Allied mediation in the war be- 
tween the Greeks and the Turkish Nationalists. It is also 
reported that the Angora Government is in negotiation for 
a loan from France, to be applied to prosecution of that 
war. 

The murderer of Premier Hara of Japan is not a Korean, 
as was at first reported, but a fanatical out-at-heels son of 
a Samurai; one of a considerable class who, now that the 
Samurai’s occupation’s gone, are a serious menace to the 
commonweal, since their pride swells in proportion as their 
fortunes dwindle. 

Prince Saionji, one of the three surviving Elder States- 
men, is being pressed to accept the offer of the Premier- 
ship of Japan, as being the best man of the party in power 
to guide the Government through the trying period of the 
Washington Conference. A change of Government at this 
juncture might prejudice the hopes of the Conference. It 
is reported that he declines, pleading his great age (77), 
but that the Emperor may insist, 
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New Books and Old 





Books of the Week 


THE LITSRATURE OF ECSTASY, by 
Albert Mordell. Boni and Live- 
right. 

A study of the nature of poetry. 


LONDON RIveR, by H. M. Tomlin- 
son. Knopf. 


Prose sketches along the Thames. 


A SHEPHERD’s Lire, by W. H. Hud- 
son. Dutton. 


The Wiltshire Downs—Salisbury 
Plain and nearby. 


THE CRUISE OF THE DREAM SHIP, 
by Ralph Stock. Doubleday, 
Page. 

Across two oceans in an auxiliary 
cutter. The Canary Islands, West 
Indies, Panama, and then the Pa- 
cific and the South Seas. 


ROOSEVELT IN THE BaD LANDS, by 
Hermann Hagedorn. Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Roosevelt’s ranching days from 

1883 to 1887. 


SELECTED LETTERS OF FRIEDRICH 
NIETZSCHE, edited by Oscar 
Levy, translated by Anthony 
M. Ludovici. Doubleday, Page. 


KinG CoLe, by John Masefield. 
Macmillan. 
A story in verse. 
More THAT Must BE ToL, by 
Philip Gibbs. Harper. 


Essays about the effects of the 
War, in England, Europe, and 
America. 











HIS is Children’s Book Week, and I 
am going to take a vacation from 
reading all small-town novels, violently 
youthful psycho-analytic novels, and 
dadaistic poetry (none of which I 


would read, anyhow, unless com- 
pelled to do it) and finish reading 
“Howard Pyle’s Book of Pirates” 


(Harper). Then I am going to be- 
gin “The Old Tobacco Shop” (Mac- 
millan) by William Bowen, which, 


with its pictures by Reginald Birch, 
looks pleasantly. like Carryl’s “The 
Admiral’s Caravan.” I hear that one 
book-dealer refuses to display this 
book for children, because its title con- 
tains the word “tobacco” and that is 
something which children ought never 
to hear about. How the geese and gan- 
ders survive! “The Old Tobacco 
Shop,” a fine and fanciful tale, passed 
the purifying test of examination by 
three children’s librarians while it was 
still in manuscript, and no parent need 
fear that there is anything in it which 
will teach children to chew, smoke or 
swear. It is a story of a kind of. which 
there are altogether too few. Mr. 
Wyeth’s fine pictures in color will at- 
tract me, if anything can, to Jane Por- 
ter’s “The Scottish Chiefs” (Scribner). 
I think I am old enough for that, now. 
When I tried it once before it seemed 
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a bit difficult. Another attractive book 
is Padraic Colum’s “The King of Ire- 
land’s Son” (Macmillan), which is not 
about the Prince of Wales. How will 
the Friends of Irish Freedom stand 
for the book, anyhow? Will they not 
insist that it be withdrawn in favor of 
a biography of Eamonn De Valera? 
My next choice is Francis Rolt-Wheel- 
er’s “The Boy with the U. S. Secret 
Service” (Lothrop). It appears to be 
one of those unusual and excellent 
books, a joy and relief to tired fathers 
who read aloud to their sons, and do 
not mind being amused themselves dur- 
ing the process. I think they will go 
on with the reading after the sons have 
gone to bed. 


Albert Mordell, in “The Literature of 
Ecstasy” (Boni and Liveright), pays a 
just tribute to Arthur Machen’s “Hiero- 
glyphics” for its references to ecstasy 
in literature. But, says Mr. Mordell, 
Arthur Machen found much “ecstasy” 
in “Pickwick Papers,’ where there is 
really little, and none in “Vanity Fair,” 
where there is much. The philosophical 
may conclude that ecstasy in literature 
is subjective, but the irreverent will sug- 
gest that there is a good lot of ecstasy 
in “Pickwick” and that some of it land- 
ed Mr. Pickwick in a wheelbarrow. 

Mr. Mordell’s book is interesting and 
often acute, though surely some of it is 
not novel. Ecstasy, not rhythm, is 
essential to poetry, and some of the best 
poetry is found in the world’s prose fic- 
tion. Here is his definition of a poem: 
“A poem is any literary composition, 
whether in verse or prose, which as a 
whole is an imaginative creation, a 
vehicle of emotion, an expression of 
ecstasy; or that portion or every por- 
tion of such a composition where the 
emotion or ecstasy has been concen- 
trated. It does not follow that the work 
as a whole is necessarily poetry. Its 
most natural language is prose or free 
verse.” 


From Bert Leston Taylor’s “A Penny 
Whistle” (Knopf) permit me to quote: 


PassING STRANGE. 


I read a great deal of vers libres, 
And “images” scan by the score, 
But never a line, 
Be it ever so fine, 
Is added to memory’s store. 


Though avid of Amy and Ezra, 
Though keen for the poems they write, 
If requested to quote 
Hither luminous pote, 
I’d have to say “Pass!” or “Good-night !” 


It may be that memory’s so cluttered 

With Shelley and Shakespeare and Blake, 
With Housman and Horace, 
Macaulay and Morris, 

And Dante and Dryden and Drake— 


The new stuff has no room to enter: 
The fault, past denying, is mine. 
Yet I still think it strange, 
As the moderns I range, 
That I never remember a line. 


The title of Sir Philip Gibbs’s “More 
That Must Be Told” (Harper) is not 
fortunate, for it suggests further reve- 
lations of the horrors of war. It leads 
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you to suppose that the author has a 
great deal on his mind, and that he 
feels that he must relieve himself of the 
burden. The book is not conceived jn 
any such spirit. Instead, these are mod. 
est and high-minded essays about con. 
ditions in England, Ireland, America, 
and certain European countries since 
1919. The author’s description of his 
reception in America by a few riotous 
Irish republicans is temperate and just, 


Many a believer in the League of Na- 
tions, it seems to me, could have his 
enthusiasm chilled by the doubt and 
hesitation, not to say evasive expres- 
sions and tactics, of some of its advo- 
cates. It is a curious and lamentable 
thing that so many good people, so 
many who are profoundly convinced of 
the unusual nobility of their own mo- 
tives, can argue and act in the manner 
of a politician conscious that the bill he 
is advocating is rather shady. The 
standard was set from the moment that 
the League was tacked to the Treaty, as 
a disreputable “joker” is put into an 
otherwise honest measure. That suspi- 
cion of double dealing has never been 
shaken off. It appeared again in the 
impudent sentimentality of the cartoons 
during the campaign of 1920, when 
graves of American soldiers were de- 
picted as “arguments for the League.” 
I cannot find that this blight has alto- 
gether disappeared. In “The Great De- 
ception” (Boni & Liveright) the au- 
thor, Mr. Samuel Colcord (a “pro- 
League Republican” if I am not mis- 
taken), seems to lose a little by not be- 
ing more straightforward. His main 
thesis, which appears not without some 
effort on the part of the reader, is that 
the vote for Mr. Harding was really a 
pro-League vote, or, at least, a vote for 
some kind of an association of nations. 
His analysis of the Republican vote be- 
gins, as usual, by reference to the pro- 
German and pro-Irish vote, ignoring 
the tremendous Harding majorities in 
“straight” American communities. He 
goes on to discuss the other Republi- 
cans, but the emphasis given to the Ger- 
man and Irish elements shows that his 
methods are not dissimilar from the 
methods of the stock arguments for the 
League. His reference to our men who 
died for “imperiled liberty in France 
and to avenge Belgium’s wrongs” in- 
evitably recalls the fact that. so many 
of the greatest of the League advocates 
looked on with cold indifference while 
these causes were all but lost, from 1914 
to 1917. I have never been able to see 
why enthusiasm in favor of putting out 
a fire is lamentable jingoism up to the. 
point when the house is three-quarters 
consumed, and noble idealism when the 
tardy and indifferent chief of the fire 
department has at last waked up, found 
his scattered clothes and equipment, and 
arrived on the scene almost too late to 
save anything. In justice to Mr. Col 
cord, it should be said that he believes 
that we delayed too long in going into 
the war. But his arguments would be 
more convincing if his style were more 
forthright. ; 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
A Military Classic 


THE DESERT MOUNTED Corps. By Lt. Col. 
R. M. Preston. With maps and illus- 
trations. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

ROM war books cavalrymen have 
generally got cold comfort. Their 

turn comes at last, and _ glorious- 
ly, in Col. Preston’s thrilling account 
of the operations of the Desert Mounted 
Corps in Palestine and Syria. The 
thrill is in the facts, for the author 
sticks to business. We have cavalry 
fighting of the traditional dashing 
style on a scale hitherto unknown to 
history, conducted on a parched soil of 
utmost difficulty, consecrated by cen- 
turies of military heroism. Of Gen- 
eral Allenby’s army of 76,000 men, 
20,000 were mounted, mounted on 
everything from camels to donkeys. 
In the first drive the cavalry advanced 
over seventy miles, and made possibie 
the taking of Jerusalem; in the second 
drive, which culminated at Damascus 
and Aleppo, they added 380 miles more 
of constant attack and advance, anni- 
hilating three Turkish armies. 

These unexampled successes were 
facilitated by command of the air, by 
opportune detection of the enemy’s 
plans and codes of communications, by 
Allenby’s remarkable masking of his 
own designs and dispositions, and by 
his extraordinary judgment of the foe’s 
capacity for resistance. While the 
traditional réle of cavalry was best 
exemplified in the final pursuit, it was, 
throughout, constantly used for the 
initial attack, attacks often delivered 
mounted with the straight sword at 
thrust. In the deserts and ravines be- 
tween the Jordan and the sea hundreds 
of Balaklavas were reénacted, and 
against machine-guns and such artil- 
lery fire as the Crimean heroes never 
dreamt of. In the advance on Jeru- 
salem a mounted squadron of 170 men 
rode down and captured three batter- 
ies, losing nearly half their numbers. 
Under Mount Carmel fifteen lancers 
took seventeen guns. Near Damascrs 
a brigade of Australian Light Horse 
charged six miles against troops in 
position and shattered them by the 
shock. Aside from these tactical mar- 
vels, Allenby’s final drive employed his 
entire cavalry strategically on an epic 
scale. As a classic battle (old style) 
nothing in the war compares with it 
save Tannenburg. The plan was to 
send the Turks from the coast and thus 
open a sluice through which the Desert 
Mounted Corps might be poured. The 
subsequent direction of their deluge 
was largely left to themselves. No 
cavalryman will ever forget the six 
days from October 18 to 25, 1918. They 
are days of imperishable glory for the 
mounted arm. At six o’clock P. M., 
after hardly two hours of fighting, the 
infantry and artillery forced the sea- 
ward trenches and turned the shattered 
Turkish flank inland. Only four hours 
later the last brigade of cavalry trot- 
ted through the gap, and the greatest 
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of pursuits was on. Five days later 
the two Turkish armies west of the 
Jordan were annihilated. Another five 
days and the remaining army east of 
Jordan was reduced to disorderly flight. 
And this incessant attack was conduct- 
ed with slightest food for horse and 
man, with scarcity of water, without 
camp equipment. It is clear enough 
that, without his cavalry, Allenby could 
never have kept contact with the fast- 
marching Turkish infantry, and his 
entire campaign must have been abor- 
tive. 

We have in Colonel Preston’s book 
that unusual thing, a military narra- 
tive which is equally interesting to the 
tactician and strategist, and to the 
general reader. We are confident that 
this book will take its place among the 
rather few military classics. 


The Hapless She 


LizA OF LAMBETH. By W. 
Maugham. New York: 
Doran Company. 


DitTE, DAUGHTER OF MAN. By Martin 
Anderson Nexé. Translated from the 
Danish by A. G. Chater and Richard 
Thirsk. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 


HE publisher says that “Liza of 
Lambeth” was written “several 
years ago,” a statement safely within 
the fact, since the story seems to have 
been published in England in 1897. 
“Who’s Who,” indeed, makes it Mr. 
Maugham’s first book. He was then 
some twenty-three years old, and would 
have taken joy and pride in this con- 
tribution to the consciously “uncompro- 
mising” realism of the period. It must 
have made some noise in England, but 
I recall no echo of it here. Perhaps 
America would hardly have “stood for 
it” then, any more than it would have 
hailed a “Limehouse Nights” with de- 
light. We have stronger stomachs now, 
or shall we say a more robust sense of 
romance? It is noticeable that “Liza of 
Lambeth” is lauded by its American 
sponsor not as a piece of “uncompro- 
mising realism,” but as “the love idyl 
of ashining figure—a symbol of the un- 
quenchable hunger for beauty and ro- 
mance.” Liza was a factory girl of the 
mating age, daughter of a drunken and 
totally squalid charwoman. She was 
pretty, and fond of finery and pleasure, 
but not unchaste. She was waiting for 
her destined mate, who unluckily proved 
to be the first strong adult male who 
snatched her up and kissed her on the 
street. He was a married man of the 
neighborhood, not a bad husband and 
quite a good father, with a daughter of 
Liza’s own age. This made the situa- 
tion uncomfortable, but there was no 
helping it; the whole affair was fated. 
It ended in a brutal fight between Liza 
and the wife, both pregnant, and Liza’s 
death after a drunken night with her 
brutal mother. This is a tale of nega- 
tive naturalism. Its cockney dialect is 
laboriously and tiresomely rubbed in. 
The squalor of its scene and of its peo- 
ple is voluptuously insisted on. Liza is 
a pathetic, not a shining figure. Her 
effect falls far short of the pity and 
terror of the tragic mood, and if she is 
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a symbol of anything, it is of the pite- 
ous fatality of the emotion called love. 
In short, this is an energetic rather 
than forcible exercise, by a young hand, 
in the lesser realism of the ’nineties. 

To compare it with a product of cre- 
ative realism, set it beside the “Ditte, 
Daughter of Man” of Nexé. This is a 
continuation and apparently a conclu- 
sion of “Ditte, Girl Alive.” Here, if 
you like, is a shining figure, a tragic 
victim of fate; here is our symbol of 
hunger for beauty and romance. Read- 
ers of “Ditte, Girl Alive,” will recall 
her unpromising origin, as the illegiti- 
mate child of a mother who later steals 
the little hoard of a dying old woman 
and is sent to prison for it. It is her 
step-father, Lars Peter, the rag and 
bone man, who nourishes her childish 
soul. Lars Peter is ignorant, feckless, 
coarse; but he has the major instincts 
of a Christian gentleman. He has loy- 
alty, gentleness, honor, he suffers long 
and is kind. In his way he is indomita- 
ble, and, though he is to find no road 
out of his poverty and material ill-luck, 
a modest happiness lies ahead in the 
finding of a real mate for his later 
years. 

For Ditte also we cannot bear not to 
hope, though her way is dark enough 
up to the point where we part with her. 
The narrative begins at the moment 
when Ditte leaves home to take service 
at the neighboring “Hill Farm.” It is 
not a place of good omen; too many 
generations of the same family have 
bred and sinned there. The present 
owner is a middle-aged widow whose 
nature has been spoiled by unhappy 
mating, and who is now a rustic tyrant 
and wanton. Her sons have left her, 
except the youngest, a lad of about 
Ditte’s age, with a weak and morbid 
but not depraved nature. To him, half- 
contemptuously, Ditte’s motherly in- 
stinct goes out, and through that in- 
stinct she is presently betrayed. She 
is sent home from the farm. The son 
is just man enough to follow her after 
a time, and to wish to become the legal 
father of their child. But she does not 
love him and will not marry him. Life 
still holds out its arms to her. She seeks 
fortune in Copenhagen, goes through a 
hardening process as servant in many 
houses, discovers that the well-to-do are 
neither happier nor more virtuous than 
the poor. Then she enters the house- 
hold of a poor: author with liberal the- 
ories, where she becomes literally one 
of the family. The wife is beautiful 
and sweet, the children are charming; 
the husband is devoted to them, but not 
to the point of resisting the fresh charm 
of the girl Ditte. And since he might 
have been the man for her and she is no 
longer innocent, she cannot resist this 
first real experience of the passion of 
love. The relation cannot last, if only 
for the wife’s sake, and Ditte passes on. 
Her brief mating season is piteously 
over. Impulses of pity and sacrifice 
remain. They presently link her to a 
reckless ne’er-do-well. And we part 
with her at the heart-breaking moment 
when, with the news of his squalid sur- 
cease, comes a first indubitable presage 
of the coming of his child. . . . In 
outline, you see, this narrative does not 
differ greatly from that of Mr. Maug- 
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ham’s tale. What differentiates them 
is something other than materials or 
style or even intention: call it mood, or 
substance, or creative power as con- 
trasted with the knack of presenting 
and manipulating fact. “Ditte”’ em- 
bodies the hapless but not unfruitful 
fortitude of woman, as “Pelle” em- 
bodied the enduring courage of man. 

H. W. Boynton 


‘Second April’’ (An 
October View) 


Seconp Aprit. By Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 

DoetowN COMMON. By Percy Mackaye. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

BREAKERS AND GRANITE. By John Gould 
Fletcher. New York: The Macmillan 


Company. 

PorEMs NEW AND OLD. By John Freeman. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Howe. 


“CYECOND April” is the right title 

for Miss Millay’s second book. It 
is April over again, not May. In a 
word, the book decides nothing; it 
leaves Miss Millay where it found her 
—among the vivid possibilities. After 
all, it is much to be among the vivid 
possibilities. Who has ever found April 
unlovable? 

There are three or four poems in this 
book which would be conclusive if they 
were thirty or forty, instead of three 
or four. I quote four stanzas from 
“Elaine.” 


Oh, come again to Astolat! 
I will not ask you to be kind. 
And you may go when you will go, 
And I will stay behind. 


I will not say how dear you are, 
Or ask you if you hold me dear, 

Or trouble you with things for you 
The way I did last year. 


So still the orchard, Lancelot, 
So very still the lake shall be, 
You could not guess—though you should 
guess— 
What is become of me. 


Save that, a little way away, 
I’d watch you for a little while, 

To see you speak, the way you speak, 
And smile—if you should smile. 


That is lovely verse; that is beauty 
and heartbreak. Tennyson’s whole idyll 
is less touching; Tennyson is lavish of 
the sugar. In Miss Millay’s poem, 
though the woman is gossamer, the 
pathos has body. A like note is heard, 
not quite so distinctly, in “Alms” and 
“Song of a Second April.” All three 
poems paint an aging grief, a grief 
that, without becoming mild, has be- 
come still. The sentiments throughout 
the volume are prevailingly sad or bit- 
ter; only they are erect in their sad- 
ness or bitterness. This “only” is im- 
portant. 

The longer and more conspicuous 
poems in the book affect me less, or 
affect me only in particles. There is 
an “Ode to Silence” which leads every- 
where and—by natural consequence— 
nowhere. That the praise of Silence 
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should be vocal I concede; praise de- 
mands a voice even more strongly than 
silence forbids one: but Miss Millay is 
almost loquacious in its praise. In 
“The Poet and His Book” the poet asks 
people to read him after his death. He 
will take immortality as an alms. Nor 
do I care much for the long, devious, 
supramundane allegory, “The Blue 
Flag in the Bog,” though the idea that 
a world in ruins should supply the one 
thing that makes heaven in its perfec- 
tion habitable is a strong idea. The 
poems reveal invention and fertility, 
but their motives are far-sought. This 
points to a dearth of neighborly or 
doorstep themes. We do not visit Egypt 
for grain when the harvests are plenti- 
ful in Canaan. 

Miss Millay is sometimes remote 
even in the treatment of a near, sharp 
actuality. A group of poems on a 
dead friend read like threnodies for 
Gallus or Fidele. But in odd contrast 
with this removed and desultory grace 
is the practice of familiar allusion to 
the homely order of middle-class or 
humble life. The symptom is auspi- 
cious and surprising. Where did Miss 
Millay learn about barrels for catching 
rain, about broomstraws for  book- 
marks, about trunks with hingeless 
covers? There is more savor of reality 
perhaps in such allusions than in the 
dedication of whole poems to such 
themes. A theme with its dependen- 
cies may be the object of a mere ex- 
cursion, but an allusion is like flour or 
cobweb on one’s coat; it smacks of 
habitat. 

What strikes one finally and cheer- 
ingly in Miss Millay’s verses is the 
sway of art. That sway is vigilant, 
omnipresent, masterful. With most 
of us what we say is a compromise be- 
tween our abilities, our inabilities, and 
the force of circumstance. Miss Millay 
possibly cannot do all she wills—that 
would be arduous for Shakespeare— 
but she wills all she does. Her art is 
both daring and solicitous; it is exigent 
without being dainty. I wince person- 
ally at part of its daring. “I scratched 
the wind and whined” is not poetry 
for me, nor am I either solaced or ap- 
peased by the succeeding line in which 
the poet “clutched the stalk and jab- 
bered.” A “sweet bone,” used of one’s 
own bones after death, might be useful 
if one’s audience were canine. But 
Miss Millay is open-eyed in these ex- 
cesses; these things are in her work 
by invitation. Moreover, her taste 
finds harborage for old and new alike. 
She is not afraid of plain, sheer, down- 
right melody; she will also write verse 
in which the accent is a hammer: 


May sleep the sleep of blessed things 
The blood too bright. the brow accursed. 


But, by a contrary process, she can 
give to the processional and courtly 


sonnet a reach and a spring that sug-- 


gests the uncoiling of a lariat. There 
are also beautiful imaginative phrases, 
“the friendly mumbling rain,” or 
“where helpless mortals drink the bit- 
ter sea,” or “there dumbly like a worm 
all day the still white orchid feeds.” 
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In sum, Miss Millay, with all her 
limitations, is a highly observable per- 
son. There is the imaginative and 
realistic force shown oftener in bits 
than in poems; there is the ripeness of 
the art in sharp contrast with the gen- 
eral, though by no means universal, 
immaturity of the sentiments; and 
there are the poems, few but note- 
worthy, in which we stand in the pres. 
ence of achievement. Some day her 
part in our literature may be vital; 
thus far it is only animating. 

“Dogtown Common” is a verse-nar- 
rative of early New England life in 
which the niece of a reputed witch 
who is loved by a clergyman kills her- 
self to save him from embroilment 
with his congregation. So far-reach- 
ing is romance. Even on plain Cape 
Ann girls who found themselves im- 
pediments to their lovers magnani- 
mously hanged themselves. Neither the 
story nor the characters, however, are 
the noticeable thing in “Dogtown Com- 
mon.” The visible thing, the effacing 
thing, is the style. It may be com- 
mended to teachers of rhetoric as an 
example of style in exacerbation. By 
“exacerbation” I do not mean “acri- 
mony”; I mean that the style is 
whetted,—whetted until every syllable 
cuts and shines. Mr. Mackaye plies us 
with the concrete and the picturesque 
until we hanker for words like “indi- 
visible” and “consubstantiality”; he 
gluts us with condensations till we pine 
for verbiage; he feeds us with orig- 
inalities till we hunger for “blushing 
morns” and “gentle zephyrs”; and he 
pelts us with sonorities and musculari- 
ties till we look back longingly to Han- 
nah More and Felicia Hemans. He is 
not repelled by the rude, the violent, or 
the odious. He sees flashes of light- 
ning, and they look to him like worms 
(so privileged are poets), and because 
worms live in graveyards the sky looks 
to Mr. Mackaye like a charnel, and be- 
cause worms also eat dead bodies the 
fading light of day in the west looks 
to the poet like a corpse (page 98). 

“Dogtown Common,” superb as mere 
gymnastic, is written on a wrong prin- 
ciple. It is as if the poet said to him- 
self that his tale was dull and his 
reader was dull, and bound himself by 
an oath at any cost to make dullness 
exciting to dullness. Accordingly he 
applies the goad to both, and in the 
end both are reduced to that impotence 
which results from too long and harsh 
an application of the goad. It is good 
to be interesting, but it is possible, and 
it is ruinous, to push the fear of not 
being interesting to the verge of hypo- 
chondria. 

I will not, however, take leave of the 
author of “The Scarecrow,” for which 
profound and deeply touching poem my 
respect is indestructible, in a mood of 
rigor. Let me quote one of the happier 
interludes in “Dogtown”: 


Between late August and the equinox 
Hovers a dreamy season frail and fleet; 
Then slender-falling water is very sweet 
To hear among great rocks, 
Tinkling in golden tones the calling cat- 
bird mocks 
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Beside a pool where willows sway to 
meet... .- 


Opening “Breakers and Granite” at 
random, I come upon this: “Restless 
hammers are carving new cities from 
the stagnant skies.” Mr. Fletcher is 
the man who sees, who writes poetry 
from and for the retina. He means 
this particular sentence; he repeats it 
four times in one poem as a leitmotif. 
In this volume he is very fond of leit- 
motifs, which, like the ribs of an um- 
brella, divide the poems into equal sec- 
tions. I may venture to add in this 
place that the book divides the United 
States into sections, and describes the 
geography of each in a fashion that re- 
calls Drayton and his sturdy “Polyol- 
bion.” But to return to my point.’ I 
ask myself what this specialist in vision 
sees when he writes this sentence about 
restless hammers. Does he see a ham- 
mer carve, and does he see it carving 
stagnancies? 

Mixed metaphor has lost its terrors 
for the younger generation, but the 
obligations of imagism in this point 
are quite peculiar. Imagism implies 
precision in visuality, and the last man 
who may ask me to see what I cannot 
see is the imagist. Take Mr. Fletcher 
on another page: 


A tinge of russet, purple, blue; vague 
heights, 

Ribbons of turquoise threaded with russet- 
brown ; 

A sail of thin silk quivers like a butterfly, 

By chimneys and a long squat bulk with 
towers. 


This is normal imagism. The expert, 
almost the pedant, in vision is instruct- 
ing me, and I feel at the same time 
an awe of the expert and a recoil for 
the pedant. I am bored, but respect- 
ful, as I might be at a technician’s ex- 
planation of a dynamo. With my eye 
on my watch I murmur “Admirable.” 
But I am disconcerted, I am almost 
scandalized, when this sober gentleman 
addresses me as follows: “Screaming 
and flickering like loosened floods of 
flame, the streets run together amid 
the houses that huddle and leap and 
lower over them.” It is as if my tech- 
nician had a fit of hysteria. Somehow 
one does not permit hysteria to tech- 
nicians. Mr. Fletcher’s strong point 
is, or should be, visual knowledge. Why, 
then, in his flickering streets and leap- 
ing houses does he turn to the vague 
personifications and hyperboles which 
the man who paints streets and houses 
without seeing them employs to dis- 
semble his blindness? 6 

It is true no doubt that sincere ex- 
citement may voice itself in figures as 
extreme as Mr. Fletcher’s. Floods 
have clapped their hands and valleys 
have shouted for joy in a psalmody 
which the ages sanction and revere. 
But is Mr. Fletcher really excited? 
These violences are units in a pro- 
gramme, in a plan, and there is a 
broader design which Mr. Fletcher fol- 
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of a gazetteer. One test of excitability 
is a man’s behavior during and after 
an explosion. Read the lines which 
follow (italics mine) : 


And a girl in a black lace shawl 

Sits in a rickety chair by the square of an 
unglazed window, 

And sees the explosion of the stars 

Softly poised on a velvet sky. 


There could not be a more placid ex- 
plosion; the stars have not winked, 
neither has Mr. Fletcher. Obviously, 
we have entered a world where convul- 
sions and detonations need not be 
taken seriously,—nobody minds a4 
trifling cataclysm; like Macbeth we will 
sleep in spite of thunder. 

The book contains some good writ- 
ing, is full of industry and of mis- 
guided conscience, and its experiments 
in polyphonic prose with casual in- 
terior rhyme will have an interest for 
versifiers. But it is a tedious book ex- 
cept for persons who are infatuated 
with the new, and who do not mind the 
beginnings of age in their novelties. 

I have said more of Mr. Fletcher’s 
poems than I shall say of Mr. John 
Freeman’s, though Mr. Freeman writes 
by far the better poetry. It is hard to 
name a poetical virtue that the Eng- 
lishman lacks. He has music and 
phrase and narrative and landscape 
and feeling and analysis and thought 
and elevation. He has a taste that in 
our time is rarely found in company 
with the stronger qualities that give it 
value. Yet the effect, though good, is 
not proportioned to the outlay. Mr. 
Freeman’s high traits appear to us 
perhaps too much in the light of equip- 
ment or equipage, as if nature had 
scrupulously met an exacting order in 
his case. The remark savors of the 
ungenerous, and I should not make it 
but for the need of some tentative ex- 
planation of the failure of Mr. Free- 
man to interest me keenly. I will quote 
three stanzas of real poetry from 
“Lambourn Town” (italics mine) : 


Within we heard the gurgle-glock 
In the pipe, the tip-tap on the sill 

Like the same ticking of the clock: 
We heard the water-butt o’erspill, 


The wind come blustering through the 
door, 
The whipped white lilac thrash the wall; 
The candle flame upon the floor 
Crept between shadows magical . 


In the black east a pallid ray 

Rose high; and sweeping o’er the down 
The slow increase of stormless day 

Lit the wet roofs of Lambourn town. 


Even this, vivid as it is, does not im- 
press me in the measure of my abstract 
sense of its impressiveness. The poem 
as a whole seems rather directionless. 
There is one question indeed which Mr. 
Freeman’s poems do not always put to 
themselves, the question, “Whither?” 
| His claims upon our regard are large, 
but claims which one can neither dis- 
pute nor fully pay are apt to make one 
a little peevish with the claimant. I 
confess to something of this unworthy 
fretfulness in the case of Mr. Freeman. 

O. W. FIRKINS 
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The Industrial 
Trend 


OSE who care to know the real 
issues involved in the recurrent la- 
bor disputes that affect us all should be 
interested in knowing that Judge An- 
derson’s injunction against the United 
Mine Workers was keenly regretted by 
the more discerning among the em- 
ployers of the country, because its pro- 
hibition of the “check-off” system of 
collecting the union’s dues was recog- 
nized as an excess, certain to discredit 
the administration of the law. The 
temporary suspension of the check-off 
order by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
may be the first step in correcting Judge 
Anderson’s error. But even so, the 
fact of the initial excess has already 
done harm which cannot be overtaken. 
To the first part of Judge Ander- 
son’s order there is no reasonable 
ground of objection—unless one dis- 
sents altogether from the ideas ex- 
pressed in the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law. The first prohibition forbade all 
unionizing activities by the Mine 
Workers in the non-union coal fields of 
West Virginia, on the ground that such 
activities were part of a conspiracy 
between the Mine Workers and the 
Central Field coal operators that will 
have the effect of restraining inter- 
state commerce in cbal—hence is a vio- 
lation of the Sherman Law. It is safe 
to assume that Judge Anderson had be- 
fore him sufficient prima facie evidence 
that such a conspiracy existed. Suffi- 
cient evidence in that direction already] ) 
exists in the record of the Coronade 


Case, now on appeal before the Su-| stuay. 


preme Court: another sufficient pres- 
entation may be found in the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Hitchman case. 

But there is serious objection to the 
second part of Judge Anderson’s order, 
which prohibited the carrying out of 
the contracts between the Mine Work- 
ers and the Central Field operators by 
which the operators collect from their 
employees the membership dues owed 
by the workers to the Union. Granting 
that an unlawful conspiracy has been 
established, and that part of the funds 
received by the Mine Workers from the 
check-off are used to further that con- 
spiracy—specifically, to unionize West 
Virginia, and to buy guns and sup- 
plies for raiding bands—the proper in- 
junction remedy would be a prohibi- 
tion against the use of any of the union 
funds for that purpose. It would be 
proper, if it were possible, to forbid 
the collection of that part of the check- 
off income that is devoted to executing 
the conspiracy. But the actual order 
prohibited the collection of the entire 
income of the union, including dues 
that were not shown to be used for any 
unlawful purpose. This is much like 
cutting off all of a man’s income, even 
that part necessary for his food and 
clothing, because he uses a part of his 
income for an unlawful purpose. 

This flaw in the injunction order was 
due in the first place to the announced 
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plaining coal company in Judge An- 
derson’s court to “smash the Mine 
Workers.” Successful prohibition of 
the entire check-off system would ob- 
viously paralyze the Union. But even 
if it be admitted for the sake of argu- 
ment that the purpose was laudable, it 
clearly was not right to seek that end 
by stretching the law beyond its proper 
reach, as was done in the prohibition 
against the check-off. Shrewd men on 
the employer side of the general ques- 
tion saw at once that such a stretching 
of the law would discredit the law. 
They foresaw the strikes that actually 
followed the signing of the order, and 
they felt that the inevitable result 
would be not only to discredit the ad- 
ministration of the law among the 
miners, but also to cast on all employ- 
ers the odium of attempting to get 
from the law more than it was right 
for the law to give them. 

Judge Anderson’s personal responsi- 
bility for the excessive breadth of his 
order should be thoughtfully consid- 
ered, with due allowance for the fact 
that even judges on the bench are sub- 
ject to the same influences that affect 
the judgments of men in the street. 
In relation to labor disputes, it is a 
curious fact that judges in country dis- 
tricts, where labor union tactics of the 
rougher sort are least evident, are 
much more lenient towards picketing 
and other forms of union coercion than 
are judges in large city areas who actu- 
ally see for themselves a good deal more 
of “practical” union tactics. Judge An- 
derson’s court in Indianapolis is in the 
headquarters city of the militant labor 
unionism of the United States. Five 
International Unions have their head 
offices there. The State of Indiana is 
firmly gripped by the Mine Workers, 
not to mention other unions. Largely 
to the influence of these facts and their 
practical consequences must be attri- 
buted Judge Anderson’s course in sign- 
ing an over-broad injunction. There is 
some evidence that he himself was 
doubtful of the correctness of the form 
of order submitted to him by the plain- 
tiff’s lawyers; but the combination of 
influences was too much for him. 


An interesting light on the cost of 
unemployment self-insurance as prac- 
tised by Deering, Milliken & Co., comes 
in a statement by Treasurer H. A. 
Hatch of that company before the In- 
dustrial Relations Asociation. The 
company maintains at two plants in 
New York State, and in three southern 
cotton mills, a system of reserve funds, 
one for safeguarding dividends; the 
other to furnish unemployment pay- 
ments to employees laid off in dull 
times. The cost of these latter pay- 
ments since January 1, 1920, has been 
4.515 per cent. of the pay roll at one 
New York plant, and 1.539 per cent. 
at the other. In the three southern 


mills the cost, though not reported in. 


figures, is declared to have been more 
than offset by the gain in efficiency due 
to relieving employees of the fear of 
hardship from unemployment. 

B. B. 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English Literature and 
Composition 
By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


1. The Limitation of Armaments. 

. Summarize all that is said in this issue con- 
cerning the limitation of armaments. 

2. Write a paragraph concerning the effect 
of the tribute paid to the unknown soldier. 

8. Write a paragraph of contrast on the dif- 
ferences between the Versailles Conference 
and the Washington Conference. 

4. In a single paragraph explain the purpose 
of the Washington Conference. 

il. American Administration of San Do- 
mingo. 

1. Draw from the article material for a com- 
position on “Capable Americans.” Write 
the composition. 

2. Write two contrasting paragraphs on “‘Self- 
Government in San Domingo and Self-Gov- 
ernment in the United States.” 

lll. Prices in Petrograd. 

1. Imagine that you received the letter from 

the woman correspondent. Write an answer 

in which you comment on the conditions 
she mentions. dd statements about prices 
and conditions in the United States. 

Garrulities of an Octogenarian Editor. 

Define the words used in the title. 

Show how the article carries out the prom- 

ise of the title. 

Write a paragraph of detail on “New York 

City Over Sixty Years Ago.” 

Write an original short story. in which you 

make use of the social customs common in 

New York sixty years ago. 

5. Imagine a person who lived in New York 
City sixty years ago instantaneously 
brought from the past into the present. 
Tell the story of your experiences in taking 
him around the city. 

6. In what respects does Mr. Holt criticise 
the present? 

V. Inventory. 

1. Explain the meaning of the p 

2. Explain the relation between the firs first stanza 
and the second. 

8. Explain the figures of speech in the second 
stanza. 

4. Read the poem aloud so effectively that you 
will present its thought in full. 

Vi. New Books and Old. Book Reviews. 

1. Read Mr. Mordell’s definition of poetry. 

his definition differ from the 
definition given in the dictionary? Explain 
the definition in full. 

2. The third stanza of “Passing Strange” re- 
fers to ten age BR. 
ant oom oe ag A poet. 

“Century Dictionary of Names” or any en- 
cyclopedia. 

8. What criticism of modern poetry is made 
in “Passing Strange’? 

4. The critic says: “That is a lovely verse; that 
is beauty and heartbreak. Tennyson’s 
whole idyll is less touching.” Endeavor to 
prove or to disprove the critic’s remarks. 

5. Read the quotation from John G. Fletcher, 
beginning, “A tinge of russet.” The critic 
says: “This is normal imagism.” What is 
“imagism”? Whe is “normal imagism”? 
— sort of imagism does the critic dis- 

e 

6. Define the following terms that are em- 
ployed in the book reviews: threnodies, 
theme, mixed metaphor, polyphonic prose. 

7. Explain the following expressions used by 
reviewers: (a) long, devious, supramun- 
dane allegory; (b) desultory grace; (c) 
familiar allusion; (d) savor of reality; (e) 

verse in which the accent is a hammer; 

® the processional and courtly sonnet; 

(g) happier interludes; (h) poetry from 

and for the retina; (i) Drayton and his 

sturdy Polyalbion: (j) tentative explanation. 
Vil. The Story of the Week. 

1. Write an argument for or against the 

ition made concerning the foreign 


p> » PreK 


press. 

2. Give a talk in which you comment on the 
most important matters now under con- 
sideration by the United States Government. 

8. Write an original short story founded on 
the recent exploits of former Emperor 
Charles and former Empress Zita of Aus- 
tria. Make the principal character in your 
story a boy or a girl. 

4. Summarize the most important foreign 
events that are of world interest. 

Vill. Pictures and Cartoons. 

1. Write an explanation or a description of 
any picture in this issue. 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


Il. The Washington Conference—Great Men 
at Washington. Notes on the Confer- 
ence at Washington. 

1. At the opening of the Conference see if you 
can state briefly and precisely (a) the par- 
ticipating nations and the reasons why each 
was included, (b) the fundamental pur- 
poses of the Conference. 

2. State your answer to the question: “What 
reason is there, then, to expect sizable re- 
sults from the Washington Conference?” 

8. Looking over the list of delegates see what 
considerations influenced their choice. In 
what cases do you think official position 
was a dominant factor? Why? What do 
you think explains the choice of the Ameri- 
can delegates? 

ll. A Yankee Colonel at King George’s 
Court. 

. Why does the editor feel that Colonel Har- 

vey’s “usefulness in London is at an end’? 

2. What qualities do you think an Am 
dor should possess? Which of those qualities 
does Colonel Harvey lack? 

lil. American Administration of San Do- 
mingo. 


1. Show why Roosevelt was particularly in- 
terested in San Domingo at the time he 
wrote this letter for Colonel Colton. 

2. What are here given as causes of Ameri- 
can shortcomings in governing San Do- 
mingo? 

3. In what other ways have we enlarged our 
power in the Caribbean? 


. Garrulities of aneOctogenarian Editor. 
Which of the social changes in New York, 
described by Mr. Holt, have occurred gen- 
erally throughout the whole country? 

2. Name other broad social changes in the 

United States since 1860. 

V. The New York ee ccargpell 

1 et the reasons xor the victory of 


2. — is the explanation of the power of 
Tammany Hall in New York City? Have 
you a comparable situation in your city? 

8. Can you give instances where the Republi- 
can Party has put itself forward as the 
“party of prosperity’? On what grounds 


4. What, in your opinion, is the effect of in- 
jecting national politics into city elections? 
What has been done to attempt to divorce 
the two? 
The Real Issue in the Ladies’ Garment 
Industry. 
F agg the real issue as seen by this writer. 
See what you can find about the formula- 
tion of production standards in industry. 
Do you think they are a good thing from 
the point of P ony of the worker, the em- 
ployer, and the general public? How do 
=p we eeeould arrive at such a stand- 


r< 
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Vil. The Industrial Trend, Suspension of 
the Coal Strike. 


assent to it or dissent from it. 

2. How do you think the Anti-Trust Law 
would be involved in the unionization of 
West Viegiuis coal miners and in the pay- 
ment of union dues? 

8. What do you know about the reactions of 
union labor to the use of injunctions in 
labor disputes? 

Vill. The British Bonaire, 

1. Summarize the recent developments bon the 
Trish and in the Indian situations. 

1X. Albania and Jugoslavia. 

1. What were the boundaries by the London 
Convention in 19187 

2. Looking up the struggle for Scutari state 
why “the loss of Scutari, however, is 4 
bitter pill to swallow.” 

X. The End of an Absurd Affair. 

1. State the legal end in relation to the Eaps- 


ne. 

2. Compare the surroundings of Charles and 
Zita in exile with the surroundings 
Napoleon Bonaparte in exile. 

Xi. den 4 in Petrograd, A Bolshevist An- 
niversary. 

R How do you account for the prices quoted 


ere 
2. What are the compromises with capitalism 
referred to? 
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